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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
LARA. 





In consequence of the immense success, 


LARA, 
Every evening during the week. 
Principal Characters, Messrs. Swift, G. Honey, Forbes, Terrott, and Renwick 
Mesdames Romer, Hiles, Cotterell, Burrington, and Louisa Pyne. 
Conductor, .... . =. » « Signor Arpit1. 





To be followed by the Burlesque, 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN: 


Mesdames E. Bufton, Cotterell, Theodore, and Furtado. 


EIDOS AEIDES, 
Or Visible and Invisible and the grand Transformation Scene. 


Private Boxes from 10s. 6d.; Stalls 7s.; Dress Circle 5s.; First Circle 4s.; 
Upper Boxes 3s.; Pit 2s. 6d.; Gallery 1s, 
Box office open daily from 10 till 5. No charge for booking places, no fees to 
box-keepers. 
Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven. 
Acting Manager, Mr. JARRETT. 


HE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY’S CONCERTS.—The 
FIFTH CONCERT will take place THIS EVENING, Saturday, Feb. 11, at 
Fight o'clock, and continue every Saturday until March. Artists—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame 
Elvira Behrens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame Alice 
Mangold, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mons. 
Sainton, Herr Jansa, Herr Pollitzer, Mr. Doyle, Mons. Paque, Mr. George Collins 
and Signor Pezze. Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. Tickets at Mitchell's Library ; 
Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside ; and the principal Music Warehouses. 
THE MORNING CONCERTS WILL COMMENCE MARCH 25. 








EW PHILARMONIC CONCERTS, Director, Prof. 

._ WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 14th season. Dates of Concerts: Wednesday evenings, 
April 5th, 26th; May 10th, 24th; June 14th. Dates of public rehearsals :—Saturday 
afternoons, April 1st, 22d; May 6th, 20th; Juné 10th. Subscription for season 
tickets :—£2 2s. for sofa stalls, or first row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. second row balcony. 
The following artistes have been engaged at these concerts, many of whom, with 
others who may arrive in London, will appear during the season :—Vocalists, Mlles, 
Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Lemmens Sherrington, Louisa Pyne, Lagrua, Parepa, 
Fioretti, Alboni, Trebelli, M.M. Giuglini, Wachtel, Naudin, Tamberlik, Belletti, 
Ronconi, Graziana, Santley, Renwick, Ciampi. Pianistes, Arabella Goddard, 
Schumann, Pleyel, Clauss, Molique, John Barnett, Rubinstein, Halld, Jaell, Lubeck. 
Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Lauterbach. ‘For season 
tickets apply to Graeff Nicholls, Esq., 33, Argyll-street, W.; to the music sellers; 
or to Austin’s office, St. James’‘s-hall. 


EORGE TEDDER’S CONCERT, Monpay Next, 
13th February, Myddelton Hall, Islington.—Vocalists: Misses R. Isaacs, 
Leffler, Lizzy Wilson, Ellerie, M. Poole, Heien Percy, Gregory and Miss Palmer— 
Messrs. L, Walker, C, Turner—Miss Thirlwall—Messrs. Aynsley Cook, C. Sanders, 
and Mr. Weiss, by kind permission of the English Opera Company. Violins— 
Messrs, Eayres and V. Collins; Pianoforte—Mr. H. Parker and Mrs. George 
Tedder. Tickets, 3s., 2., 18., to be had of Mr. George Tedder, 8, Wellington Street, 
Upper Street, Islington. 


ADLLE. GEORGI ano MADLLE. CONSTANCE 

GEORGI having left for Barcelona to fulfil an engagement at the Royal 

pera, all communications are requested to be add d to care of Messrs, Doxcan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 











ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


THE GREAT PANTOMIME AND SIGNOR DONATO 
EVERY EVENING. 


On MONDAY next, Feb. 13, and during the week, Frawk Mort's new Opera, 
in one Act, 


THE RIVER SPRITE. 


Messrs. G. Perren, Weiss, Lyall, A. Cook, and E. Dussek ; 
and Madame Florence Lancia. 


Conouctor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
After which (at a Quarter-past 8) ‘ne Grand and highly successful Pantomime, 
CINDERELLA, 


In which the wonderfal DONATO will appear. 


Doors open at Half-past Six ; commence at Seven, and terminate a few minutes 
past Eleven. 





The Last 
MORNING PERFORMANCE 
Of the Pantomime on MONDAY next, February 13, af Two o'clock, 


ATIONAL COLLEGE or MUSIC, founded to 
promote the musical ‘education of ‘persons who desire to enter the profession, 
Although the scale of fees is very moderate, the Council have the power of assisting 
those showing remarkuble talent, by granting a lower scale of payment by the 
a of scholarships, and even gratuitous instruction under peculiar circum- 
stances. 
Treasurers—The Marquis Townshend ; The Hon. Seymour Edgerton. 
Professors—Principal, Me. Henry Leslie. Composition, Mr. Benedict; Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. Lp par Sag E. J. Hopkins; Mr. Frankiin Taylor. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Benedict ; Mr. Lindsay Sloper; Mr. Franklin Taylor; Mr. J. G. Calleott. Singing, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves; Signor Pinsuti; Mr. Frank Mori; Mr. James Bennett; Mr. 
Henry Ryaldi. Violin, Herr Ludwic Straus. Viola, Mr. Webb. Violoncello, 
Herr Daubert. Contra Basso, Mr. Howell. Flute, Mr. Sidney Pratten, Oboe, 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson. Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus. Bassoon, Mr. Waetaig. Hora, 
Mr. C. Harper. Trumpet and Cornet-a-Pistons, Mr. Thomas Harper. ‘Trombone, 
Mr. Winterbottom. Organ and Harmonium, Chevalier Lemmens. Concertina, 
Mr. J. C. Ward. Harp, Mr. Aptommas, Italian Language, Signor J. Pepoli 
Declamation, Rev. W. W. Cazalet, M.A. 
The students will be divided into two departments—* Upper and Lower.” 
Fee for the “‘ Upper” School, per Term o44 one 2700 
Fee for the “ Lower” School, per Term eve e £560 
Two Scholarships will be open to competition by all students of three terms. 
The half-term will commence on Monday, February 20th; Easter term on Monday, 
April 24th, 1865. 


216, Piccadilly. 





By order ot the Council, 

GEORGE  LESLIB, Secreary. 
WANTED, 
IN A LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSH, 
A YOUNG MAN as entering Clerk.—He must be 


thoroughly acq ted with the b , and bea rapid and accurate writer. 
Address—A, B. C., Office of the Musica, Woxrtp, 244, Regent Street, 














A Respectable Young Man, 
21 Years of Age, 
ISHES for a situation as ASSISTANT in a Music 
Warehouse or any similar capacity. Has a knowledge of the piano, and can 
oy mot + eapeomee reference. Address—A. Z., Post Office, 200, Road, 





MDELE. LIEBHART will sing the New Rondo, “ La 
18N4 Dei Mio GivBiLo,” composed expressly for her by Signor BevicNamt, 
at Durham, February 11th; Edinburgh, 19th; Glasgow, 14th ; Blackburn, 15th; 
Lancaster, 16th, and Rugby, 18th, 


R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he stil 
continues to Score Operas, Cantatas, and single Arias for full er small Bands, 
on moderate terms. Apply to Mr. Duncaw Davison, Music Publisher, 244, Regent 








Street, or at Mr. A, Gans's residence, 37, Golden Square, 
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ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON Sang “ The 

Liquid Gem,” at Manchester, on the 12th, at Clifton, on the 27h inst; at 

Stoke Newington, on the 30th; {at Aberdeen, Feb, 4th; and at Dundee, Feb. 7. 
Composed by W. T. Wricuton. Price 2s, 6d. 

T.) SHIPPERS and OTHERS.—HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for PIANO. 457th Edition. 70 large folio pages. 4s. Order of all Musicsellers 
and Booksellers, and of the Publishers. 

THE VILLAGE FLOWER GIRL. Song. By the Composer of “Jenny at 
the Mill.” 3s. 

SHE SANG AMONG the FLOWERS. By the Composer of ** The Liquid 
Gem,” “Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” &ce. 2s. 6d. each. 

ROBERT COCKS and CO'S PIANOFORTES, in Walnut and Rosewood, 6§ 
octaves, £25, £35, £42, and £45. Drawings gratis and post free. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. Publishers to the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


N OTICE TO THE MUSIC TRADE—Messrs. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO. find it advisable to CAUTION the TRADE 
against IMPORTING, Publishing, or Offering for Sale any other than their Copy- 
right Editions of F. W. KUCKEN and FRANZ ABT’'S COMPOSITIONS, written 
expressly for their firm, as an engagement has existed for several years between 
themselves and Mr. Kiicken and Mr. Franz Abt for the sole copyright of their vocal 
works for Great Britain and its dependencies. 
London, 6, New Burlington Street, January, 1865. 


Me TITIENS will Sing Signor Ranpgacrr’s ad- 


mired Cradle Song * Peacefully Slumber,” throughout her Provincial Tour. 








\ R. FRANK ELMORE will sing, “Txov art so 
NEAR AND YET $O FAR,” at Stranraer, February 13th; and Castle Douglas, 
14th. 


CHARLES FOWLER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


8. 
“The Rosebud,” Melody for the Pianoforte ... we ee ae ee 
“ The Lancashire Witches,” Polka Mazurka, do. ... 100 eee eee owe 3 
“ Allegretto Grazioso,” do. ns a en ee 
AND 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin ore eee wee, eee ~S Price in Score, 15 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, “Les 
Echos de Londres,” price 4s. _‘* Bon Bons’ (easy pieces on popular operas for young 
pianists), price 1s. each. ‘ Veni, Veni,” transcription of Signor Ferrari’s serenade, 
‘* A mother’s prayer " (a beautiful and melodious little piece), 3s. ‘* Distant Music,” 
2s. 6d. ‘ Santa Lucia" (transcription), 28.6d. ‘* Silver Ripples,” 2s. 6d. 


o ccok 





Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 
CoMPoseD BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








ONS. PAQUE begs to announce that he will return 
F to town February 18th, after his concert tour with Madame Grisi. 
All letters to be addressed to his residence, 120, Great Portland Street, W. 





ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
\ R. LEVY, the renowned Cornet Player, will perform 


nightly, the above Popular Romance, on Distin’s New Improved Cornet, at 
the Argyll Rooms, and on his forthcoming tour throughout the United Kingdom. 


{ ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 
honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Town. Address, 9, Soho Square. 


\ ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 


Removal to No. 1, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 











N ISS MADELINE SCHILLER begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has removed to 204, Princes Square, Hyde Park, W. 





N R. EMILE BERGER will play his new and popular 
pianoforte pieces ‘* Waverley,” * Distant Music,” and “ Silver Ripples" on 
February 13th, Wigtown; 14th, Castle Douglas. 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F, BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 


VIVE LA LIBERTE 
Marche ’ quatre mains Pour Piano 
Par M. MICHEL, 
Price 3s., 
Sent post free for HALF PRICE on applying to the Composer, 
WESTON HOUSE, ECUIN, MORAYSHIRE. 











New AND RevisED Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value."—Jilustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“AT MORNING'S BREAK" 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
DLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 


Popular Austrian Vocalist is published price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, Regent Street, W, 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 


Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d, 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ow 40 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment oe 4 0 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums owe 3 0 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M.3rd R.W.M. ... 3 0 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ove ow 4 6 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MDLLE. LIEBHART’S NEW SONG, 
“LA PIENA DEL MIO GIUBILO,” 


Now being sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. Licbhart on her provincial tour, 
Composed especially for her by 


E. BEVIGNANI, 
Is just published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





KUHE'’S NEW PIECE, 
“LA THURINGIENNE.” 


VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s. 
Dtxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Just Published. Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE, CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day. 


‘SO CHE PER GIOCO,! 
BARCAROLLE. 
The Poetry by METASTASIO. 
The Music by ADOLFO FERRARI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan, Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





THE SONG OF FELICIA, 
Composed by MOZART, 
The English version by R. ANDREWS, Esq., price 4s. 


Review.) 





London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“ This is a bijou perdu which all lovers of good"music will not delay to add to their 
library, and now published for the first time in England. It is surprising that it 
should have so long remained unknown in this country. It is thoroughly * Mozart- 
ean ” in character, has an elaborate pianoforte accompaniment, and takes an extensive 
range of voice, the double cadence at the end being only possible to the most efficient 
vocalists. The English words are written by R. Andrews, Esq.—( Manchester 
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FURIOSO.* 
(Continued from page 62.) 
Our introduction to the famous Breuning family is preluded by a 
history of Bonn, from Engelbert of Falkenstein to the Elector Max 
Franz, which may or may not have been in the “Diary.” Each 
member of that interesting group is depicted, from Widow Breuning 
to little Eleonore, afterwards Madame Wegeler. We are also made 
acquainted with Count von Waldstein, with Jeannette von Honrath, 
the handsome coquette, and with Franz Ries, father of the Ferdinand 
already named. As a family picture, the description of the Von 
Breunings and their circle is lively enough. It is agreeable, besides, to 
hear something of the Eleonore to whom Beethoven wrote such heart- 
felt letters ; of her brother Stephan, that steadfast friend, in spite of 
a brief misunderstanding, who, with Schindler, superintended his 
obsequies at Vienna; and, last not least, of Count Waldstein, the 
sympathetic patron to whom, in token of esteem and gratitude, the 
musician dedicated his noble pianoforte sonata, Op. 53. But we cannot 
accept as gospel the playful meanderings of Dr. Miller's fancy, and we 
are forced even to reject the love-passage3 with the fair Jeannette, as 
tant soit peu apocryphal. It is difficult, for exa:npie, to conceive how 
the words and incidents of a long and exciting interview between the 
flirt and her adorer, when no one else was present (pp. 63 to 65), could 
have been so exactly known to Wegeler as to admit of reproduction, 
word for word and incident for incident, in the “ Diary” confided 
more than sixty years later to Dr. Miller. A still longer scene, 
between Franz Ries and Frau Beethoven, is also circumstantially 
described ; but this time, if we may credit Dr. Miiller, the explanation 
is easy. One day Wegeler made a call on the Beethovens, at No. 934, 
Rheingasse (their second residence at Bonn). ‘“ Upon reaching the 
floor rented by the singer” (Beethoven's father), Wegeler “ heard a 
conversation, through the aperture of a latched door, that, less from 
curiosity than modesty, he was unwilling to disturb. He therefore 
paused on the threshold,” &c. It did not probably occur to him that 
he might have gone away, and called again. At any rate, he over- 
heard all that passed, “ through the aperture”; but, at the sound of 
“hasty steps in the room, retreated to a dark corner, to avoid the 
appearance of being a listener.” The ingenuousness of this last avowal 
gives a comic air to the transaction that fairly disarms criticism. Was 
Wegeler also an eavesdropper, “less from curiosity than modesty,” 
during that still more exciting scene (pp. 189-90) with the beautiful 
daughter of Count Westphal, “ immortalized,” we are told, “in the 
wonderful ‘ Adelaide’” ?+ If so, or even if Beethoven, in an expansive 
moment, had confided the whole to him, it was really too bad to take 
it down in writing, and still worse, after his illustrious friend had been 
dead some twenty years, to disclose it to an ingenious art-novelist like 
Miller. Fraulein Westphal was one of Beethoven’s pupils, whose 
charms soon made captive his too impressionable heart. On a certain 
occasion, when he went to the house to give a lesson, the lady not 
being visible, “ Furioso” began to extemporise on the pianoforte. 
“ Forgetting time and place,” and “lost in his art,” he improvised ad 
libitum, breaking off “ with a shrill and plaintive chord” (sic); when 
suddenly a soft voice exclaimed from behind—‘ How beautiful that 
wai!” Let Dr. Miller relate the sequel :— 

“He looked round. It was Adelaide. He looked at her with an unutterable 
expression. Was she not the goal of all his dreams? And she was alone. 
His heart beat fast, while his breath seemed to fail him. He sprang up with 
a deep blush, and putting his hand to his brow seemed to struggle for utter- 
ance. But tongue and lips refused their office. His limbs failed him. Then 
falling upon one knee, he seized the girl’s hand, covered it with kisses, 
inarticularly murmuring, ‘I love!’ The young countess screamed with 
terror, and struggled to free her hand from his grasp. A side door suddenly 
opened. The count and the countess rushed in. ‘Their indignation knew no 
bounds. The count threw himself between them, thundering forth, ‘Madman ; 
away, out of my house!’ Beethoven raised himself. He had turned deadly 
pale. No word of excuse proceeded from his lips. His pride and his feelings 
were too deeply injured for him to deem any exculpation necessary. He cast 
one more look upon the object of his idolatry. Then he left the house. He 
had buried another love.” 

Well might poor Beethoven exclaim, “ Save me from my friends!” 

Not content with making “ Furioso,” Wegeler and Co. deliver im- 
posing set speeches, others have similar displays invented for them by 
Dr. Miller, and, among the rest, no less a man than Joseph Haydn, 


composer of the Creation, who, on hearing Beethoven improvise at 
Godesberg, exclaims :— 


“ ‘Thank God! Art is eternal. Gluck, the great master of the age, is dead, 
Mozart, the favourite of the gods, has gone the way of all flesh. I am an 
old man, whose days are numbered; but a new genius has arisen, who, if he 
lives, shall cast us all into the shade.’” 


“ With this,” adds Miller,  he'embraced and kissed him. Beethoven 
was so moved he could not reply.” No wonder; so big a prophesy, on 
the strength of an impromptu performance, was enough to strike the 
young musician dumb, Moreover, Haydn could not possibly have 
uttered such a sentence. Mozart, not Gluck, was, in his estimation, 
“the great master of the age"—as is clearly proved by the words 
addressed to Leopold Mozart, the father, after a performance of three 
of the son’s quartets, and by the reply to some one who failed to 
appreciate Don Giovanni. And that, several years later, Haydn 
counselled the “new genius,” who was to “ cast all into the shade,” 
not to publish the third and best of his first set of trios (the one in C 
minor), we have on the trusty authority of Ferdinand Ries, together 
with the fact that Beethoven attributed the old master’s advice to any- 
thing rather than amiable motives.* Mozart, after hearing Beethoven 
play an original composition (before the Emperor Joseph II., whom the 
young musician had mistaken for the Court barber), is made to pro- 
nounce it “not only of the highest order, but original throughout ; 
remarkable alike for its melodious passages, and for its strange, almost 
unknown system of harmony.” This from the composer of the “ Requiem " 
toa mere boy! + Beethoven's first journey to Vienna was in 1787, 
when he was only 17; and it was not till some twelve or fifteen years 
later, as his earlier published compositions show, that he threw off his 
allegiance to Haydn and Mozart, and began to think and produce 
entirely for himself. The meeting with Mozart is described in a style 
quite worthy of Alexander Dumas the elder. Beethoven—being fur- 
nished with a letter of recommendation from the Elector, Max Franz, 
brother of Joseph IJ.—sets out one day for the Imperial Palace. No 
sooner arrived than he is accosted by “a simply attired individual— 
possibly attracted by the remarkable formation of Ludwig’s head, and 
the letter he held in his hand.” The “individual” thus doubly incited to 
curiosity—“a slight, pleasing-looking man, rather under the middle 
size, whése somewhat long face was lighted up by a pair of bright 
searching blue eyes set in an intellectual brow, which, combined with 
the expression of the mouth, exercised an indescribable fascination "— 
inquires the young stranger’s business, which the latter has no difficulty 
in communicating, together with his credentials. Informed that the 
Emperor will be visible at seven in the evening, Beethoven puts que- 
ries in his turn, and among the rest, whether his friendly interrogator 
may happen to be one of the Emperor’s barbers. ‘I do shave him 
sometimes,” is the reply. Upon hearing that in questions of musical 
taste His Majesty is hard to please, Beethoven, somewhat sceptical 
about the Imperial artistic acquirements, relates an anecdote to the 
effect that Joseph II., having composed a sonata, was said to have asked 
Mozart’s opinioh of its merits—the answer being, that “ The sonata is 
certainly good, but he who wrote it is better.”{ Laughing at this 
excellent story (so likely to proceed from the mouth of an uninitiated 
stripling from Bonn), the “ simply-attired individual ” takes his leave, 
cautioning Beethoven to be in the palace at the appointed time. On 
arriving, the young musician is conducted to a study, where he per- 
ceives ‘‘ two gentlemen ”—the Emperor's occasional barber, and another, 
“of small stature, with a generally benevolent countenance, whose chief 
characteristics” are ‘‘ kindly eyes anda projecting nose.” In the course 
of their conversation, half political and half domestic, the smaller man 
says to the bigger—* God bless Your Majesty, I stay here.” So the 
barber, after all, turns out to be the Emperor. Bearing no malice, 
however, Joseph takes the recommendatory letter of Max Franz, and 
desires Beethoven to give a speciiuen of his powers. On being asked 
his opinion of Mozart, “ Furioso ” delivers himself of another of those 
oracular dicta which Dr. Miiller is so fund of manufacturing :— 


‘“‘*He is the most melodious, graceful, and inexhaustible master that the 
world has ever known. Perhaps Sebastian Bach stands higher in church 
music, and Handel in oratorios; but, on the stage, the Saltzburg composer 
excels even Gluck in finish and in characteristic representation of individuals 
and scenes.’” 

How much Beethoven could possibly know of Bach’s church music, of 
Handel’s oratorios, or even of Mozart’s operas, at seventeen—having 





* Furioso ; or, Passages from the Life of Ludwig van Beethoven. From 
the German. London: Bell & Daldy. 1865. 


tT It must not be forgotten that “ Adelaide” was composed in 1797, 
almost immediately after the little book of poems (by Matthison,) which 
contains it had appeared. And yet Dr. Miiller would have us believe that 
the song was inspired by Fraulein von Westphal, five years earlier—that is, 


* Ries, Notizen, pp. 84-5. 


{ According to Otto Jahn, what Mozart did say was—“ Auf den gebt Acht, 
der wird einmal in der Welt von sich reden machen.” This, too, is quoted by 
Ludwig Nohl, in his Beethoven’s Leben. 


¢ Mozart's words, according to Vehse (Geschichte des dsterreichischen 
Hofes), were :—“ Die Sonate ist wohl gut, aber der sie gemacht hat, ist doch 





five years before even the words were published, 





noch vie] besser.”” 
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never before quitted his native town of Bonn—may be readily surmised. 
But the most absurd thing in the speech is the attributing to Gluck 
(whose operatic music can hardly have been very familiar to the sub- 
jects of Max Franz) the precise quality in which that master is most 
frequently deficient. ‘That Gluck was a great dramatic composer is un- 
questionable, but that he was a highly-finished musician even his most 
enthusiastic admirers will hardly be inclined to maintain. However, at 
the suggestion of Joseph II., Beethoven improvises upon the theme of 
“In diesen heiligen Hallen,” in Mozart’s Die Zauberflite; and after- 
wards—at the suggestion of the little man, ‘‘ whose chief characteristics 
are kindly eyes and a projecting nose,” and who cries, “ Bravo, 
bravissimo !”—plays an original composition of his own, which extoris 
from the little man, in addition to the remarkable sentence about the 
“almost unknown system of harmony,” another, still more un- 
equivocal :— 

“+ And your conclusive opinion of this young Bonn musician?’ asked the 
Emperor of his companion. 

‘«* He will be among the first masters of the art,’ he said emphatically ; 
and he reached Beethoven his hand. 

“And do you know who delivers this judgment?’ said the Emperor, 
turning to the youth, Ludwig looked steadily at the little man. ‘No,’ he 
answered. ‘It is that of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,’ said the Emperor, 
with emphasis. Beethoven’s heart bounded within him.” 


But enough has been quoted to explain out of what materials Purioso 
is compiled. The narrative opportunely breaks off when Beethoven, 
at the age of 21, sets out on his second journey to Vienna, never to 
revisit his native town. A brief appendix describes some of the inci- 
dents of the Bonn Festival of 1845. ‘I'wo very old men are observed 
at a table, in the restaurant of the Zehr-garden, conversing familiarly 
with a company of young artists and students. One of these proves 
to be Franz Ries, aged 85; the other Franz G. Wegeler, aged 80. 
Trom them, thanks to the inquisitiveness of the youths, we obtain a 
retrospect of what has passed since Beethoven’s second journey to 
Vienna. Wegeler—to whom, in return for his death-bed confidence, 
Dr. Miller, perhaps, felt impelled to give especial prominence—tells a 
story which covers three printed pages (an excerpt from the “ Diary” ?); 
and from this we learn a good deal about Wegeler, with a good deal 
less about Beethoven and Beethoven’s early circle. Franz Ries follows, 
with a narrative chiefly concerning himself; while a Viennese, who 
conveniently joins the party, volunteers a detailed account of Beethoven 
at Vienna, gathered from all available sources, and seasoned with 
Milllerisms ad libitum. “A young Rhinelander” then recites a long 
poem in honour of the composer; and the whole winds up witha 
crowning toast—‘ Salvation, honour, and fame to the immortal 
departed!” And we are asked to accept all this as supplementary to 
a book like that of Schindler, the result of eleven years’ constant and 
intimate relationship ! 

Meanwhile, happily, besides the Wegeler-Ries Notizen and the 
Biographie of Boswell-Schindler, other works on Beethoven, of more or 
less standard value, have been furnished, at various periods—in the 
land of his birth, in that of his adoption, and even elsewhere, by 
numberless biographers, critics and essayists. Among the most 
conspicuous of these are the historically untrustworthy and esthetically 
over-pretentious Ludwig van Beethoven, Leben und Schaffen, of Professor 
Marx (1859); the rhapsodical Kunststudie, and far more interesting, 
though frequently more or less suspicious, Catalogue* of the Livonian 
Counsellor, von Lenz (1855-60), to whose loving contemplation Beet- 
hoven appears rather as an idol than as a man; the, in an opposite 
sense, equally one-sided phillipic of the late Russian Ulibischeff, who 
paid divine honors to Mozart at Nijni Novegorod, and would not brook 
the idea of a rival god of music; the notes and anecdotes of the 
Chevalier von Seyfried, to his otherwise valueless Beethoven Studien 
(1882); and the work of Nohlt, the first volume of which (Die Jugend 
—1770 to 1792) has recently appeared, and which promises to be the 
most careful and, ina purely biographical sense, exhaustive of them 
all. To these will be added, it is to be hoped, very shortly, the long- 
expected biography of an enthusiastic American—-Alexander W. 
Thayer, who, with assiduous diligence, has given years to collecting 
and collating materials from every accessible quarter, and has already 
rectified almost as many errors in Marx and others as Bayle rectified, 
or assumed to have rectified, in Moreri. This last, however, does not 
promise anything more than a truthful, comprehensive, and impartial 
account of Beethoven, the man, from boyhood onwards, with only such 
a history of his musical labors as may settle vexed questions about 
dates, decide with accuracy the origin, manner, and order of production 
of each, and clear away the rubbish of oral anecdote and worthless 
fiction which has frequently placed the illustrious composer himself— 
before all a sturdy worshipper of truth, and an uncompromising enemy 


~* Kritischer Katalog samtlicher Werke. 
t Beethoven's Leben. Von Ludwig Nohl. Vienna: 1864. 











of affectation—in positions too unaccountably eccentric to be compre- 
hended, even by the light of that terrible affliction which often ruffled 
a temper naturally amiabl>, and made wearisome a glorious life. 
What would the American historiographer say to Furioso ?—what to 
Dr. Miiller?—and what to Mr. Oct. Glover, B.D., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge? Dr. Miiller, whose Jése-Beethoven is grave 
enough under any circumstances, simply calls his book (which origin- 
ally appeared in Westermann’s magazine, October, November, and 
December, 1860) Novellet; he lays no claim to the second title, 
Passages from the life of Ludwig van Beethoven, and, though occasionally 
citing Wegeler, &c., in footnotes, says nothing either of the 
“Diary” or the “ Verbal Communications.” Mr. Glover nevertheless 
claims the absolute authority of biography for his (or his anonymous 
partner’s§) English version of Furiosc. ‘Any connexion,” he 
says, “between the works of an artist and his inner life must be 
interesting to trace out, We cannot but take more pleasure in his pro- 
ductions when we know the circumstances which inspired them.” And the 
inner life of Beethoven, and the circumstances that inspired his works, 
are to be revealed to us through the pages of a fictitious narrative ! 
We fear that Wegeler has been much abused; and—but that we have 
no right to doubt the word of Mr. Glover—might be inclined to view 
the famous ‘‘ Diary” as imaginary, and Wegeler himself, with respect 
to Furioso, something in the light of Cid Hamet Bénengeli to Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. At all events we must protest that Mr. Glover 
demands for his bantling a consideration by no means warranted. 
Taken cum grano—that is, read as bond fide romance—Furioso would be 
comparatively harmless; viewed in any other light, it is calculated to 
effect more mischief than it can possibly afford aurusement. 


[Erratum.—In our last number, the opening sentence of the 
review of Furioso is made to read thus :—‘* Any new and well 
authenticated facts relating to the youth of Beethoven would appeal 
to the public in England quite as curiously interested, if not as 
numerous asin Germany.” For ‘ appeal to the public in England,” 
read ‘‘appeal to a public in England, &c.” Ep. M. W.] 

——-) - 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The Saturday concerts are resumed, much to the satisfaction of those 
frequenters of the Sydenham Palace who love good music. Here is 
the programme of the 13th concert, which took place before a crowded 
audience on Saturday afternoon :— 

Symphony No. 4,in B flat... 04. nse nee one 
Song, ‘La Zingara” (Madame Louisa Vinning) ... 
Ballad (Matilda of Hungary,) (Mr. Coates) ... us +. Wallace. 
Concerto for Pianoforte (No. 4), (Madame Arabella Goddard) W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Romanza (La Reine de Saba), (Madame Louisa Vinning) ... Gounod. 

Song, ** The Last Good Night” (Mr. Coates) ‘i -. Harfelt, 

Fantasia on Airs from Mirella (pianoforte), (Madame Ara- 

~ bella Goddard) ... eee tee ose ove bon + Lindsay Sloper, 
Ballad, ** Too late, too late” (Madame Louisa Vinning) ... R. Sydney Pratten. 
Overture, *“*Melusine” ... ese see wee ne . Mendelssohn, 

Herr Auguste Manns is really indefatigable. His band plays better 
and better, and rarely can a fault be pointed out, by the most fastidious 
critic, in the performances, under his direction, of the symphonies and 
overtures of the great masters. The fourth symphony of Beethoven— 
that orchestral work (a sort of giant-sister to his sixth quartet—in the 
same key), which, excepting the slow introductory prelude and the 
truly Orphean adagio, would seem to have been composed under the 
influence of an almost uncheckered serenity—has rarely been played 
with such wonderful clearness, spirit, correctness of accentuation, and 
nice management of detail. Allowing for an occasional guasi-failure, 
in certain wind instrument points of the adagio, it would be difficult to 
name an exception ; unless it be permitted to observe that, as both the 
movement in question and the introduction to the allegro vivace are 
marked “ adagio” by the composer, either the first was taken too quick 
or the last too slow. According to our own impression, the adagio (the 
second movement) was decidedly not slow enough. ‘The first allegro 
(which always seems going to sleep and suddenly waking up), the 
scherzo, with its humorous cross accents, the pretty unobtrusive trio, 
and the irresistible finale, were one and all perfect. The entire sym- 
phony was listened to with unmistakable satisfaction. Such, too, was 
the case with Professor Sterndale Bennett’s splendid pianoforte concerto 
in F minor, which Madame Arabella Goddard had introduced 
frequently elsewhere but never till now at the Crystal Palace, and which 
she never played better—perhaps, indeed, never before so weil; and such 


«. Beethoven, 
+. Donizetti. 





t Furioso. Novelle von Wolfgang Miiller von Kéngiswinter. Wester- 


mann’s Illustrirte Deutsche Monats-Hefte—which Mr. Glover entitles 
“ Westerman’s Illustrative Deutsche Monatschrift,” 

§ ‘‘He” (the Editor) ‘‘ would also mention—to avoid appearance of 
claiming what is not his—that he is only sponsor for, not the author of, the 
translation.” 
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no less with the overture of Mendelssohn (‘Zum Méhrchen von der schénen 
Melusine” )—the most delicate of his three romantic “ water pieces,” 
the one of which he himself thought best (possibly because it was 
written last*), and by far the most difficult to play. Though coming 
at the end of the programme, the Melusine was listened to with quite 
as much attention and applauded quite as heartily as the rest. For 
the accurate execution of this very intricately instrumented piece, as 
well as of the accompaniments to Professor Bennett’s concerto, Herr 
Manns and his orchestra merit unqualified praise. Madame Goddard's 
solo was a new and admirably composed fantasia on themes from Mirella, 
by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who has borrowed some of the most beautiful 
melodies in M. Gounod’s fresh and charming opera (including the 
“ Magnanarelle,” the chanson de Magali, the final chorus and snatches 
from the overture) combining them with great ingenuity in an effective 
and consistent whole. This afforded so much gratification to the 
audience that Madame Goddard, after leaving the orchestra, was 
compelled to return and play another fantasia, which fantasia no one 
seemed sorry to recognize as the very popular one by Thalberg, on 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” The applause at the end was warm and 
unanimous as the execution had been brilliant, unerring and expressive. 

The vocal selection was scarcely so good as the instrumental. By 
far the most acceptable thing was the romanza from M. Gounod’s La 
Reine de Saba, the melody of which is as gracefnl as the orchestral 
accompaniment is rich. This was extremely well given by Madame 
Louisa Vinning, who was greatly applauded, and who subsequently, by 
her lively singing of Mr. R. 8. Pratten’s lively ballad, obtained an encore. 
Mr. Coates (who will be remembered as the Masaniello after Mr. 
Adams, at the Royal English Opera) earned the same compliment in 
the ballad from Mr. Wallace’s Matilda of Hungary, his delivery of 
which, but for a little exuberance of expression, would have been with- 
out reproach. Mr. Coates has a pleasing tenor voice and should 
cultivate a more manly style. 

At the next performance we are promised the Walpurgisnachi of 
Mendelssohn—for the first time in the Crystal Palace. 


— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The new opera of Lara appears to be a real success. The fifth per- 
formance, on Saturday night, passed off with great spirit, and the 
audience asked for several pieces over again. ‘The fact is that the 
piece is dramatic, and in other respects good, while the music, if no- 
where very original, in no place approaches that most fatal of draw- 
backs—dulness. It sparkles, if it does not shine, and tickles the ear 
agreeably, without ever once being a burden on the attention. The 
scenic incidents follow each other naturally and rapidly—the more so 
now that a few judicious curtailments have brought them still closer 
together ; and the music wedded to each fits it so well as to show that 
M. Maillart, if not in the strict acceptation of the term an inventor, is a 
thorough master of his business, With such attributes, the success of 
Lara at the Opéra Comique may be readily understood. Above all 
things the Parisians hate a bore; and no more formidable example of 
boredom exists than a long and elaborately written opera, marked by 
the absence of rhythmical tune. This is precisely what M. Maillart’s 
opera is not. No hint at elaborate contrivance can be detected, from 
one end to the other; and though certainly it exhibits few signs of 
“inspiration,” the tune, qualify it as we may, is fluent, unceasing, and 
almost invariably rhythmical. The slight, unambitious structure of 
the concerted pieces—even of the finale to the second act, the only 
linportant one in the opera—while inviting the comment of judges, 
can hardly prove other than acceptable to the large majority of plea- 
sure-seekers who go to the theatre solely with the object of being 
amused, and, that object attained, are careless of the reason why. At 
what pains aud expense the manager, Mr. W. Harrison, has been to 
place Lara effectively on the stage, and how zealously the conductor, 
tignor Arditi, has laboured to provide a musical execution irreproach- 
able at all points, our readers know already; nor is there anything 
more to say about the story, the plot of which was described at length 
in our notice of the first performance. 

The singers are now quite familiar with their parts, and so matters 
g0 on pretty nearly as well before the lamps as in the orchestra. Miss 
Romer—one of the two débutants whose favourable reception has been 
chronicled—seems gradually winning her way to public favour. Her 
ladylike appearance and demeanour are exactly suited to the personage 
of Camille (the Countess de Flor), the very expressive and unaffecting 
manner in which she sings the romance, “‘l'o a far distant part” 
(Act 11.), gaining, moreover, for that sentimental effusion a genuine 
“encore.” ‘This was the result on Saturday night, when a similar 
honour was also paid to the trio, “ Since we must bid farewell ” (Act 1.), 
in which the jealousy of the supposed boy, Kaled, is aroused by the 





* In 1833—the same year in which the “Italian Symphony” was 
finished. 





incipient admiration of Lara for the Countess. Miss Louisa Pyne— 
although we are unable greatly to admire her first costume—presents 
an engaging embodiment of the character of the disguised Gulnare. 
Her delivery ot the Arab song with the Mandora— 
“* Where the planes their coolness shedding, 
O'er the caravans are spreading, 
Home has Hassan come at last— 
Ha, ha, ha,” &c., 
—(the prettiest solo in the opera), is perfect both in a musical and 
dramatic sense. Inthe scene of the sea-coast, where, through adream, 
the old life of the Corsair is depicted—Lara once again being Conrad 
and Kaled wearing the semodlance of his beloved Gulnare (the stage 
arrangement of which, by the way, can hardly be overpraised), Miss 
Pyne’s acting is quite picturesque—whether tending her master, look- 
ing out from a rock which overhangs the sea for the approach of the 
sighted argosy, or sinking in despair at the Corsair’s feet, when he 
returns wounded from his expedition. The peasant Casilda finds a 
lively and natural representative in the clever Miss Cotterell, who pro- 
mises to be one of our best singing actresses in the comic line, and 
whose co-operation in such parts is of no small account in the general 
“ensemble.” The gentlemen, too, all do their utmost. Mr. Renwick 
(Ezzelin), the other débutant, has yet to become familiar with the 
exigencies of the stage; but his voice, an agreeable barytone, must, it 
he learns to sing without forcing it, soon help him at the theatre as 
it has already helped him in the concert-room. Mr. Swift has probably 
never before enjoyed the opportunity of distinguishing himself ina 
wholly new part—at least, in one of such importance and responsibility 
as Lara, unquestionably among the most arduous and fatiguing 
exaniples in modern opera; and it is only fair to acknowledge the zeal 
he has shown in mastering its details and the efforts he makes to render 
them effective. Where he does not entirely succeed it is apparently 
owing to a very commendable anxiety, The fine voice of this tenor 
must speak for itself whenever he does not over-exert it; and he has 
only to acquire the art of husbanding his means to double or treble 
their value. That the audience at Her Majesty’s Theatre regard Mr. 
Swift with favour, and are always disposed to lend him an indulgent 
hearing, is evident from the applause he obtains. On Saturday he gave 
the recitative and ballad in Act III.—‘ Father, to me your will hence- 
forth is sacred ever” (after Lambro has delivered into Lara’s hands 
the casket containing the signet and titles of his family )}—with so much 
fervour that he was unanimously called forward at the end. Sucha 
chance of progressing in his art as that now enjoyed by Mr. Swift at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, if judiciously employed, should constitute the 
turning point in his professional career. It only remains to speak ot 
Mr. G. Honey’s Lambro. <A more graphic delineation of the rough but 
faithful old servant of the Counts de Lara could hardly be imagined ; 
and decidedly one of the most taking incidents of the opera is the song 
and trio, accompanied with dancing (Act I1.);— 
“ The merry bell shall ring, 
The peasants dance and sing, 
The wine in darkness hidden 
To sparkle shall be bidden—” 
when Lambro, overcome with joy at the return of his master, restores 
to the peasants, Antonio and Casilda, the purse he has forcibly taken 
from them, admits them into his confidence, and invites them to 
participate in his mirth. In this Mr. Honey’s performance is really 
admirable; he is efficiently supported by Miss Cotterell and Mr. 
Terrott ; and happily the music, light, fluent, and tuneful, is equal to 
the situation. The audience join heartily in the humor of the scene. 
Enougn has been said, however, to support the opinion that the new 
opera is a “hit,” and to explain the reasons, more or less direct, of its 
success. 

Lara has been played every evening during the week ; andwill be 
repeated to-night and every evening in next week. The opening bur- 
lesque of the pantomime, ending with the “ transformation,” and in- 
cluding the ingenious illusion with the Hellenic name still forms 
part of the evening’s entertainments, 

—_—o—— 
COSTA BIRMINGHAM TESTIMONIAL. 
(Correspondence, §c.) 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Committee of Management of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival (of 1864), held on the 5th of December 
last, the following resolution was unanimously agreed to :— 

‘That the suggestion contained in the letter of the Chairman of presenting 
to Mr. Costa a testimonial to mark the continued appreciation entertained by 
this committee of his valuable and zealous services in connection with the 
Birmingham Musical Festivals, and more especially to commemorate the suc- 
cessful performance of his oratorio, Naaman, be adopted; and that a subserip- 
tion be entered into to accomplish this object ; and that the subscribers to the 
hospital and others interested in the success of the festivals be invited to co- 
operate.” 
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The Orchestral Committee of the festival having been specially 
charged with carrying out the foregoing resolution, issued a circular 
inviting contributions, to which a very general and liberal response has 
been received; but a letter having been received from Mr. Costa, the 
committee, after a careful corsideration of its contents, have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is their duty to accede to Mr. Costa’s wishes, and 
to abstain from taking any further steps in regard to the proposed testi- 
monial, believing that this determination will best accord with his 
feelings on the subject. I annex copy of Mr. Costa’s letter, as also 
extracts from the minutes of the Orchestral Committee.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours truly, J. O. Mason, Chairman. 

Birmingham, 1st February 1865. 

Mr. Costa To Mr. J. O. Mason. 

My prar Mason,—In the 7’mes of this day I have read that a meet- 
ing of the Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festival was held 
yesterday in the Town Hall, for the purpose of receiving the accounts 
of the recent festival, the pecuniary result of which is highly gratify- 
ing. You, as chairman of the committee, took this opportunity to 
propose a resolution, which was adopted, that I should receive a testi- 
monial fur having presented my oratorio, Naaman, to the General 
Hospital, as I did with Ki. Fully sensible of the kind feelings enter- 
tained towards me by you, by the gentlemen of the committee, and all 
others connected with the festival, yet 1 feel that I am not justified in 
accepting another testimonial, for which the private purses of so many 
gentlemen would be taxed again. In offering to you personally my 
sincere thanks for the very kind way in which you made the proposi- 
tion, I beg also to convey to all the gentlemen of the committee, 
through you, my warm acknowledgments for the intended compli- 
ment, for which I am equally grateful, and to assure them that I shall 
always feel happy to be connected with such a distinguished body over 
which you preside, and through whose united and praiseworthy exer- 
tions the General Hospital derives so much benefit.—Believe me to be, 
ever sincerely yours, M. Costa. 

59, Lecleston Square, London, Dec. 6th 1865. 


Extract from Minutes of Orchestral Committee, held January 80, 1865. 

The chairman reported that in reply to the circular issued, inviting 
subseriptions to the Costa testimonial, about £150 had been promised. 
Resoloed—That in deterence to the wish of Mr. Costa, as expressed in 
his letter of the Gth December, and out of regard to his feelings on the 
subject it appears to this committee not desirable to offer any public 
recognition of his services other than that embodied in the resolution 
of the General Committee of the 5th December, 1864. Resolved—That 
a copy of the foregoing resolution, the resolution of the General Com- 
mittee and also of Mr, Costa’s letter be forwarded to the intending 
subscribers. 





Miss Anna Hires has played most successfully the part of Kaled in 

Java, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, three times this last week, in place of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, who was engaged elsewhere. The ‘“ Arab Song” 
suits her voice admirably, and was each night redemanded and re- 
neated. 
Wesrpovrne Hari, Bayswarer.—Mr. W. Carter, the well-known 
professor of the pianoforte, gave the first of a series of three Pianoforte 
Recitals at the above hall on Thursday evening, which attracted a large 
attendance of the amateurs of the neighbourhood The programme 
included the following pieces:—Beethoven’s Sonata in C major, Op. 
53; Chopin’s “La Berceuse,” in D flat, Op. 57; Leopold de Meyer's 
fantasia on Lu:rezia Borgia ; Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, Book 7, 
Op. 85; Weber's Polonaise in E flat; Stephen Heller’s Nuits Blanches, 
Book 1, Op. 82; Woelfl’s “ Ne Plus Ultra” Sonata; Taubert’s “ La 
Campanelia ;” Studies by Chopin; and minor pieces by L. Brassin, 
John Vieid, and Liszt. Here were examples of nearly every school of 
pianoforte-playing, and calculated to please all kinds of tastes. Mr. 
Carter must have been satistied with the extreme attention paid to his 
perturmances and the murmurs of approbation which followed each of 
his. pieces—we say “ murmurs,” since the audience being made up 
principally of ladies, there was no boisterous display. The second re- 
cital is announeed for Thursday, the 28rd. 

Mr. G. W. Manrrin’s Prize Giees, &c.—A performance of these 
works is announced for March. A host of eminent artists, both vocal 
and instrumental, will appear, including the choir of the National 
Choral Society. 

Bevrorp.—The Literary Institution gave a concert last week with 
Mrs, Moody, Mr. George ‘Yedder aud Mr. J. Haines as vocalists. 

Though Mr. Tedder labored under a cold he acquitted himself with 
remarkable spirit in M. Ascher’s * Alice, where art thou,” and elicited 
hearty applause. Mrs. Moody, a favorite, as usual, gave satisfaction, 
Mr. Diemer is always welcome at the pianoforte ; and Mr, Cox proved 








OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven’s Works in the Edition published by Brerrxorr & Hinret, 
By OTTO JAHN.* 
(Continued from Page 46.) 


In connection with the collective edition, Beethoven cherished 
another project, the non-fulfilment of which we might, at first, feel 
rather inclined to regret. It was his intention, as Schindler again 
informs us, to determine, by headings and short hints, the ‘ poeti- 
cal idea” of various compositions, in order to facilitate the correct 
comprehension and execution of them. He used to say complain- 
ingly, when questioned as to the sense and significance of expres- 
sive compositions, the time in which he wrote most of the Sonatas 
was more poetical than the times which came after it, probably 
because people then gave themselves up simply to the music; being 
satisfied with the impression produced by it, and, allowing the senti- 
ments excited by it to die away on their minds, they did not ex- 
perience the necessity of enquiring after thoughts and ideas for the 
purpose of fixing with precision the object which interested them by 
facts having nothing todowith music. ‘ Everyone,” he complained, 
‘felt in the Largo of the Sonato in D major (Op. 10), the state 
of mind of a melancholy man therein depicted, with all the various 
gradations of light and shade in the picture of melancholy.” ‘This 
is what every one endowed with musical taste most certainly feels 
at present and always will feel on hearing the Sonata; but with 
this the questioners were not contented ; their prying souls desired 
to learn further what had ,been the individual and personal occa- 
sion for such a frame of mind, and that, too, if possible, in the 
composer himself, whom people are only too fond of identifying 
with the work of art. But supposing the composer to answer such 
questions, would his doing so really be of any advantage to us? 
One day, when Beethoven was in a good humor, Schindler asked 
him for the key of the Sonatas, in D minor (Op. 31, 2), and F 
minor (Op. 57). Beethoven replied: “ Just read Shakespeare's 
Tempest.” Schindler was evidently somewhat disappointed, for he 
continues: ‘There then is it to be found; but in what place? 
Enquirer, read, reflect, and guess!” It is probable that the En- 
quirer will gather from his perusal the firm conviction that Shake- 
speare’s Tempest affects him differently from the manner in which 
it affected Beethoven, and does not, in his instance, produce D 
minor and F minor Sonatas. ‘That it was precisely this drama 
which could excite Beethoven to produce such works is a fact 
which we certainly do not learn without interest, but any attem)t 
to gain a comprehension of them from Shakespeare would only be 
to prove the incompetency of our musical conception. Lven 
when Beethoven, on a particular occasion, cites more definitely, 
we are not assisted in our comprehension of his productions. His 
intimate friend, Amerda, has informed us that Beethoven said the 
Grave Scene from Romeo and Juliet was floating before his mind 
when he was composing the Adagio in the F major Quartet ; yet 
if any one now turns to his Shakespeare, and, after a careful peru- 
sal, endeavors to realize this scene to himself when he listens to the 
Adagio, will he increase or spoil the true enjoyment of the latter ? 
According to Czerny’s statement, corroborated by others, Beet- 
hoven said the idea of the Adagio in the EK minor Quartet (Op. 
59, 2) struck him atthe spectacleof the starry Heavens ; it isasserted 
that, after he had been sitting out of doors in the dark for a long 
time, the sight of lights glistening on all sides inspired him with 
the motive of the Scherzo in the D minor Symphony; a rider 
galloping past, with the theme for the last movement in the 
Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, 2) ; and the impatient knocking of some 
one in vain seeking to be let into his house late at night, the 
motive in the first movement of the Violin Concerto. It is pos- 
sible that a pregnant material impression at a favorable moment 
may have called forth, with the rapidity of lightning, a character- 
istic motive; it is possible, also, that the impression remained fixed 
in the composer’s mind; but with the artistic development, with 
the creative organization of the work of art, this material incentive 
had notbing further to do; the artist’s action is exercised in 
quite a different sphere, and whoever believes a work of art can be 
constructed out of an accidental material motive, has no idea of 
the process of artistic creation. Were anyone, for instance, to 








himself an efficient bass. The band of the 1st Beds. Rifles, under Mr. 
John Haines, filled up some of the intervals with stunning performances. 





* Translated, by J. V. Bripceman, from the original in Die Greneboten, 
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take it into his head to deduce and explain the first movement of 
the Violin Concerto, in conformity with its psychiological develop- 
ment and external structure, from the above situation of the man 
knocking in the night at his door, in Heaven’s name let such a 
rson knock away in his turn; the door leading to a right com- 
prehension of the subject will not be o ned to him. 

Headings and notices, though authentic and emanating from 
Beethoven himself, would not have greatly assisted us in penetrat- 
ing the sense and significance of his works—so much we may say 
without detracting too greatly from the interest they would have 
derived from many explanations of a personal nature; there is 
rather cause for apprehending they would have occasioned mistakes 
and blunders just as thosedid which Beethoven really published. The 
beautiful Sonata in E flat major (Op. 81) is headed, as we are all 
aware, ** Les adieux, l’absence, et le retour,” and is, therefore, con- 
fidently interpreted as an undoubted specimen of programme- 
music. ‘That it pourtrays passages from the life of a couple of 
lovers, is a fact we pre-suppose,” says Marx, who does not take 
upon himself to decide whether the lovers are married or not— 
‘but the composition furnishes the proof.”—‘'The lovers open 
their arms as birds of passage their wings,” says Lenz at the con- 
clusion of the Sonata. Now, upon the original of the first part, 
Beethoven wrote :— 

« Farewell on the Departure of his Imperial Highness, the Arch- 
Duke Rudolph, the 4th May, 1809.” 

And upon the title of the second : 

“ Arrival of his Imperial Highness, the Arch-Duke Rudolph, the 
80th January, 1810.” 

We can easily understand that, when he published these out- 

urings of sentiments which were altogether of a personal nature, 
es desired to preserve the reminiscence of the cause that gave rise 
to them, and yet not name his Imperial friend. But how would 
he have protested at being made, when writing of the Arch-Duke, 
to depict this wing-flapping She ‘‘in the flattering caresses of 
heavenly delight.” Here, we see, the motive and situation are 
given by Beethoven himself, but he must have made a mistake in 
the tone he adopted—unless, indeed,‘ his interpreters have done so. 

As we know, Beethoven complained, often and bitterly, of those 
who expounded him, and he had good cause for doing so. ‘There 
is no doubt he would have perfectly agreed with Mendelssohn when 
the latter wrote to Souchay: ‘‘ What any music I like expresses 
for me is not thoughts too indefinite to clothe in words, but too 
definite—If you ask me what J thought on the occasion in 
question, I say: the song itself precisely as it stands. And if, in 
this or that instance, I had in my mind a definite word or definite 
words, I would not utter them to a soul, because words do not 
mean for one person what they mean for another ; because the Song 
alone can say to one, can awake in him, the same feelings it can 
in another—feelings, however, not to be expressed by the same 
words.” For this reason we may be contented that Beethoven, too, 
has not uttered words, for they would have seduced too many into 
the error of believing that he who understood the heading would 
understand the work of art as well. Beethoven’s music says all 
he desired to say ; it is and ever will be the clear spring from 
which every one who possesses susceptibility may draw. 

The negotiations for a collective edition, were, probably, the 
reason of Hasslinger’s having a copy made of all Beethoven’s 
compositions. This copy might have served as the basis of a 
printed edition. At a subsequent epoch, uniformly and beautifully 
executed by a professor of writing, and containing nearly every 
work by Beethoven, it was purchased by the Arch-Duke Rudolph, 
and, in a long series of stately folios, constitutes one of the 
sine sm gg attractions of his library, which he bequeathed to the 

ociety of the Friends of Music at Vienna. Unfortunately, 
however, when the works were copied out, caligraphy was the 
sole end kept in view, and no care was taken to ensure correct- 
ness, so that, as far as affording critical a&sistance, this copy has 
proved of no use. 

As no collective edition was brought out by Beethoven himself, 
K. Ph. Dunst, of Frankfort made an attempt to bring out one. 
But being undertaken without an appreciation of its importance, 
as _well as without the necessary preparations and means, this 
edition, —which certainly brought to light some few things that 
were unknown or had been forgotten, but was recommended 
neither by careful editing nor by the way it was got up—soon 








Mr. Aauiian’s Matiners.—-The following was the programme of 
Mr. Aguilar’s first matinée of the present series :—Sonata in E flat— 
Beethoven; Christana (a romantic and dramatic piece)—Aguilar ; 
Andante and Rondo Cappricioso—Mendelssohn ; Romanza, played by 
Miss Cooper (pupil of Mr. Aguilar)—Aguilar; Sonata in A minor— 
Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn; The Blue Bells— 
Aguilar; ‘The Promise—Aguilar; Tarantella (Miss Cooper)—Heller ; 
Appeal (transcription)—Aguilar; War March (piano duet), Miss 
Cooper and Miss Aguilar—Aguilar. 

Sroursraiper.—On Friday the Srd a concert was given in the Corn 
Exchange, with Madame Grisi, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. J. G, 
Patey, as singers, and Herr Meyer Lutz (pianoforte), and M. Paque 
(violoncello), as instrumentalists. The programme was an attractive 
one, and appeared to be highly appreciated by the audience. 

Manure. Lirsnart.—The Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, writing about 
a recent concert at Bath, says—‘“ Mdlle. Liebhart won her way at once 
to the hearts of her auditors by the witchery of her art in singing so 
incomparably ‘The Guard’s Waltz,’ as arranged for her by Bevignani. 
‘l'his enthusiastic impression was completely confirmed by Mdlle. Lieb- 
hart’s surprising feats of vocalisation in the German song, ‘ At Morning 
Break,’ written by Proch expressly for her.” 

Lecrure Hau, Greenwicu.—Mr. Henry Killick Morley’s annual 
concert was given on Monday evening in the above hall. Notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather there was a full attendance. 
Mr. Morley, who spares no expense to obtain his artists, had secured 
for his concert a strong array of talent, including among the singers 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Banks, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. George 
Perren and Weiss; and among the instrumentalists, Herr Pauer, M. 
Sainton and Mr. Lazarus, respectively as pianist, fiddler and clarinettist. 
The perfomances, almost without exception, passed off with great eciat. 

Tue Misses Georcis at Barcetona.—The Mercantile Gazette of 
Barcelona writes :—‘‘ The rehearsals of the Prophéte having terminated, 
together with that of the Opera of Macbeth, it has been reported that 
the management will put in rehearsal, at the Theatre Liceo, Flotow’s 
opera of Martha, to utilize the young sisters Georgi. The public has 
already heard and applauded with enthusiasm Miss Emelie as Orsini, 
in Lucrezia Borgea, in which part she was recalled before the curtain at 
her last performance three times after the “ Brindisi.” And the friends 
of the management suggest the propriety of bringing out Constance 
Gorgi, with her sister, in Flotow’s pretty opera. We have no doubt 
that the management will have to encounter some difficulties; they 
will acceede willingly to a pretention, which at the same time will 
render a benefit to the art and will not cause any loss to his interests. 
We have been assured by those persons who have heard the opera of 
Martha sung by these amiable and graceful young ladies that if such 
hopes were to be realized they will form an epoc in the annals of our 
first Lyrie Theatres.—Translated by Van Praaa. 

Srourrorr.—On Tuesday evening, the 31st ult., the first concert of 
the Stourport Choral Society took place at the Assembly Room, Swan 
Hotel. The airs and choruses, in the first part, from Judas Maccabeus, 
were well rendered. Miss Eaton gained applause in the airs, ‘‘ Wise 
men flattering,” and ‘ He was despised,” and “ How beautiful are the 
feet” (Messiah), which were sung with taste and skill. In the second 
part the choral glees were executed in time and precision, and “ The 
Carnovale,” loudly encored. Miss Corke (a young lady from Wolver- 
hampton) sang “ The blind girl to her harp,” and “ Far on the deep 
blue sea,” both enthusiastically encored. Mr. T. J. Baldwin sang 
“ Home, sweet home,” which was also encored. Miss Eaton and Miss 
Ellen Eatou’s duet, “ Chime agaiu,” was sung in a very pleasing 
manner. Mr. 8. Baldwin’s harmonium solo, “ fantasia on Scotch airs,” 
was encored. Mr. 8. Baldwin presided at the harmonium, Mr. J. 
H. Vanes at the pianoforte, and Mr. Eaton conducted. To these 
gentlemen the thanks of the society are due for their indefatigable 
exertions for the proficiency of the society.—( Berrow's Worcester Journal.) 

Muippteton Hatt (Istineton).—An excellent concert was given here 
on Friday evening, the 3rd inst., under the direction of Miss Rose 
Hersee, assisted by Miss Palmer Lisle, Mr. W. J. Fielding, and Mr. H. 
Buckland (singers); harp, Mr. John Cheshire, and pianoforte, M. 
Emile Berger and Mr. Haydn Harrison. Miss Hersee is an iinmense 
favourite in this locality, and well merited the genuine success she 
obtained upon thisoccasion. She sang three solos, and was unanimously 
recalled after each piece, one of which was a new cuvatina, “ ‘Whe 
ocean spirit’s song,” by Mr. John Cheshire, which she sang charmingly 
and which was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Fielding, also, was encored 
in “Come live with me,” ani * Live in my heart;” as was Mr. Buck- 


land in the “ Gipsy’s laughing song.” Mr. Cheshire performed his 
own Fantasia on Lrish and Scotch airs, and his transcription of a song 
without words by Mendelssohn. The latter especially pleased, and was 
repeated. A special word of praise is due to M. Emile Berger, for the 
manner in which he officiated as accompanyist, not forgetting his 
performance of two of his own’ compositions (‘* Distant music,” and 





stopped. (To be continued.) 








*‘ Silver ripples”). There were nearly 700 people present. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST CONCERT, 
(Firta Concert oF THE Seventn Season), 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1865. 


PART I. 
GRAND SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
Clarionet, French Horn, Bassoon, and Double Bass—MM. 
Sraavs, H. Wess, Davsert, Lazarus, C. Harper, WINTER- 








Bottom, and C. Severn . ° ° > ° ° ° . Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Yarico to her lover "—Mr. Cummincs . e<ty - « Himmel. 
SONG, “ Sleep, thou infant angel "—Miss BANKs ° Py ‘ . Glinka, 
SONATA, “The Invocation, Op. 77, for Pianoforte alone—Third time 

at the Monday Popular Concerts. (By special desire.) 

Madame ARaBELLAGoppaRD . «wwe Se Dussek 


PART II. 
QUARTET, in F minor, Op. 3, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, 
and Violoncello—Madame ARABELLA GoppaRD, MM. Stravs, 
H. Wess, and Daubert . ° ° . . ° ° . Mendelssohn, 
DUET, ** Zuleika and Hassan"—Miss Banks, avd Mr, Commincs . Mendelssohn. 
QUARTET, in D major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, H. Wess,and Davpert . . . Haydn. 


ConpucToR  - - - Mx. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement 
of the last instrumental piece, or between any of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whele may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for Pianoforte and stringed instruments, an interval of Five MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall, 
= Piccadilly ; Chappell and ,Co., 50 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 
ubiishers. 


» For the accomodation of those who may desire to occupy the ssme seats at every 
performance, SUBSCRIPTION IVORY TICKETS at £5 (trans:erable), may be 
secured at Chappell & Co.'s, entitling holders to a special sofa stall, selected by 
themselves, fur 20 concerts ; or, two sofa stalls for 10 concerts. 


USSEK’s INVOCATION SONATA.—Monday 


Popular Concerts.—The Daily News of Feb. 1, says :—“* Dussek’s Sonata in 
F minor (k.own as ‘ LInvocation') was performed for the first time at these con- 
certs, When Madame Arabella Goddard presented herself, she was greeted with a 
storm of applause and welcome. She played with that grandeur of style, that 
depth of expression, and that perfect execution that gives clearness to the most rapid 
and complicated passages, which are her characteristic features ; and she deserves as 
much praise for her taste and judgment in selecting this chef-d’euvre as for her 
megnificent performance. This sonata was written more than half a century ago; 
and yet, had it been brouxht forward as a work of Beethoven in the plenitude of his 
wers, it might have been heard with satisfaction by the most discerning critic. It 
is teo much forgotten at this time that there were giants in the land in the days when 
Dussek wrote, and that he himself was one of them. For the revival of his works, 
and those of other woerthies of the olden time, we are already much indebted to 
Madame Arabella Goddard, and we heartily hope that she will continue to pursue the 
same course.” Madame GUDDARD will PLAY this Sonata for the third time on 
Monday next, Feb, 13. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN @OLIVE filz du Roy 

FLorenvos de Macepons et de La BELLE Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by [AN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perteet copy 

of this extremely rare Komance tu be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price ). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 











Will shortly appear. 


‘MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
! NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “ The Philosophy of Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 
to the above work are respectfully requested to furward their names to the Author at 
67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N W. The following are among the names 
already received :—William Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Es:;., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 
P > price to Subsc:ibers is 5s.; after publication the price to purchasers will be 
8. 6d. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.-—The Office of ‘THE MustcaL Wor LD is a/ 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PupLisHers AND Comrosers— Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Reyent Street. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 


ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musica Wor tp. 
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OTTO BEARD 


ERY many treatises having appeared, advocating on one hand 
the union of music, poetry, and painting, and on the other, 
that of music, poetry, and oratory, it has been disputed, which of 
the two, oratory or painting, is justly entitled to alliance with the 
sister arts; and it appears, the argument used on both sides of the 
question have not been sufficient to establish the point on either. 
Dr. Wheel* is so strong in defence of the former, that he is 
considered by some uuanswerable; and as I have never yet seen 
any argument, sufficiently strong, to defend the latter, I am rather 
inclined to favour the former opinion. If any of your correspon- 
dents will further point out, which of the two is justly entitled to 
the alliance, I shall feel highly obliged. I will just give, as text, 
in defence of oratory, a short quotation from Wheel :— 

“ Some have been pleased to consider Music, Poetry and Painting, 
as sister arts; though, as it should seem, with more fancy and ingenuity 
than judgment and truth—for they descend from far distant parents ; 
or, in other words, they fall under the cognizance of different senses— 
that of the eye, which is the proper judge of colours and proportion in 
painting ; and that of the ear, which is the only nice and true discrim- 
inator of sounds:—their nature, whether grave or acute, and their 
measure, whether long or short—in Music, Poetry and Oratory.” 

Music, poetry and oratory, may, with elegance, if not with 
propriety, be called not only liberal, but sister arts, of which music 
is the elder, and on which the other two are dependent. It is the 
basis on which poetry and oratory can be advantageously erected 
and by it can be truly judged of. Music, indeed, if traced up to 
its origin, will be found the first and immediate daughter of nature, 
while poetry and oratory are only mere relations to it—mere 
imitations of nature, and the daughters of art. 

That Music is the daughter of Nature appears from the aptitude 
which children of all nations have to sing freely, as birds in 
the wood ; some indeed better than others, with more taste and 
genius. All persons, young and old, are, in some degree, suscep- 
tible ; consequently, are judges of musical pleasure, though few 
can give it in a superior manner. It is so connate with the soul 
of man, so purely intellectual, that it may, with the greatest truth, 
be said to owe its birth to nature, genius, or inspiration ; insomuch 
that they who derive it not thence, seldom please by being taught. 
Hence, many that are blind conceive and excel in it with nicer 
feelings than those who have eyes. Demodocus, Tiresias, Thamyris, 
Hlomer, and Milton were in their days prime musicians as well as 
po-ts, and all were blind. 

As there is in no arts a stricter alliance or more intimate 
correspondence than between those of music, poetry and oratory, 
—so in none more closely than in these hath nature joined dulce et 
utile—delight and utility, pleasure and innocence. They have 
ever been used: and, like other excellencies, ever abused. At first 
they dwelt together, in friendly union, when music aimed to 
animate by the simplicity of sounds in divine worship, poetry to 
civilize mankind with sentiments, oratory to inform the under- 
standing and engage the passions and affections on the side 
of truth and virtue. 

Music, since the timé of Guido Aretinus, a monk of St. Benedict's 
order, in the tenth century, hath been improved to a wonderful 
degree, by a greater variety of melody and accession of harmony ; 
but then, as the imagination, unchecked by reason and judgment, 
is apt to run wild, in the present age we are more surprised at the 
attempts and extravagance of execution, than pleased with 





* Oratory looked at polyhedrically—by Tuzopor« WuEEt, M.D. 
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neatness ; the simplicity of air is often spoiled by the redundance 
of variations and graces; nature is outraged in imitations, and 
the ear is perplexed, if not lost, in a crowd of harmony, or tired 
with everlasting repetitions of the subject. Music, as exemplified 
above, appears to be both a science and an art; in theory and 
composition, founded upon regular and fixed principles of geomet- 
rical proportions, it is a science affording entertainment to the eye, 
the understanding, and judgment; in its effects, by execution of 
the Voice or instrument, delighting the ear with agreeable sounds, 
it is an art, the result of a lively fancy, exquisite taste and great 
judgment. Otro BEARD. 
—— 
M. MAILLART’S ‘* LARA.” 
HE success of M. Maillart’s Zara, at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
is frank and incontestable. ‘The fact cannot of course have 
proved otherwise than agreeable to the composer of the music when 
the news was conveyed to him ; and we are not surprised that he 
should, ‘‘on the spur of the moment,” have addressed the sub- 
joined very hearty and unaffected letter to Mr. W. Harrison, the 
manager :— 
Paris, 4, Fevrier, 1865. 

Curr Monsieur Harrison,—Permettez que je vous remercie de tout 
cour de l’empressement flatteur et des soins eclairés que vous avez mis 
a monter Lara. Je regrette vivement, et je regretterai toujours, de 
n’avoir pu me trouver 4 Londres le jour ou, pour la premitre fois, un 
de mes opéras etait représenté en Angleterre. La faveur sympathique 
et bienveillant avec laquelle le public Anglais, dont le gout artistique 
est si élevé, a accueilli mon ceuvre me touche profondement; et je 
n’oublierai jamais la genereuse hospitalité qu’a recue la musique de 
Lara dans la patrie du grand Byron. Veuillez, mon cher directeur, 
étre l'interprete de mes sentiments de gratitude, auprés de vos 
excellents artistes et de mon confrére le maestro Arditi, votre eminent 
chef d’orchestre, auxquels, ainsi qu’é vous, je dois une bonne part 
de la réussite de mon ouvrage, et croyez-moi, votre bien affectionné, 

A. Mamiarr. 
(TRANSLATION ) 

Dear Mr. Harrison,—Permit me to thank you with all my heart 
or the flattering zeal and intelligent care with which you have 
produced Lara. I deeply regret, and shall always regret, that it was not 
in my power to be in London on the day, when, for the first time, one 
of my operas was represented in England. The sympathetic favor and 
kindness with which the English public, whose artistic taste is so 
elevated, has welcomed my work, touches me profoundly ; and I shall 
never forget the generous hospitality with which the music of Lara 
has been received in the country of the great Byron. 

Will you, my dear director, be the interpreter of my sentiments of 
gratitude to your excellent artists and to my confrére, the Maestro 
Arditi, your eminent chef-d’orchestre, to whom as well as to yourself | 
am indebted for a good part of the success of my work, and believe me, 
&e., &e., A. Mattiarr. 


The above letter is conceived in the spirit, and written in the 
language, of a gentleman and an artist. 





Mr. Batre has returned from Paris. 

Tue Brotuers ALrrepD AND IleNry Hotmes (violins) have 
been playing with genuine success at Paris. ‘The musical journals 
are unanimous in their praise. 

Roya Enetish Orera.—M. Gounod’s opera Le Medecin 
Malgré Lui, the English translation by Mr. Charles Kenney, will 
be brought out on the 29th instant. 

Moir. Gaverti-GiaNnoLt.—Opera-goers will now have a chance 
of hearing and judging this celebrated singer. Mr. Gye, who 
was recently at Milan, where Mdlle. Galetti is now singing 
(at the Scala—with the tenor, Sig. Pancani), has engaged her for 
the ensuing season at the Royai Italian Opera. 

Mr. Costa’s NaaMan.—We have good reason to believe that 
the first performance of Mr. Costa’s new oratorio by the Sacred 
Harmonie Society will take place about the third week in April, 
under the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 


Prince and Princess of Wales. 

FeLiceE Romani, the writer of the librettos of Norma, La 
Sonnambula, Lucia di Lammermoor, &c., died recently after a 
short illness. 











PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


‘The ship has been ‘ rehearsed "—the ship of the A /riea‘ne—ani 
everybody is in raptures. No such ship was ever produced on any 
stage, and no doubt a most extraordinary effect will be obtained. 
When the curtain rises on the third act, a real built-up ship, with 
upper and lower decks, bulwarks, spars, masts and bowsprit, with 
their sails and cordage, companions leading to fore and aft cabins, 
and all the paraphernalia of a vessel of war—I believe it is a ship of 
some line—will appear in full sail, making way laterally from the 
back to the front of the scene. Suddenly, when it has neared the 
first wing, it strikes on a hidden rock; it sways to and fro, now 
with its topmasts vailed, threatening the footlights and scaring 
the orchestra, and now righted again lifting itself up to the 
skies, or the ‘ flies,” but, reeling again like a drunken man, it 
swoops downwards, turns on its beam-ends, and becomes imbedded 
on the rock. Upwards of one hundred persons are on board, all 
diversely employed, and the scene no doubt will be full of life and 
motion. Icould learn nothing about the descriptive music written 
to this scene. When I interrogated those who had attended the 
rehearsal as to what effect Meyerbeer had produced by his share of 
the work, the answer was invariably, ‘‘ Wait until you have seen 
the ship—there never was anything like it conceived—on the stage! 
just wait!” Now, as I have a somewhat strange taste, and pre- 
fer a real ship to the most perfect theatrical substitute that the 
ingenuity of man could devise, and as, moreover, I am heathen 
enough to think that the music of an opera is of eldest considera- 
tion, these answers did not satisfy me; and I thought to myself 
that if the success of the A/ricaine was to depend upon painters, 
carpenters and shipwrights, why did Meyerbeer, the shrewdest 
and most far-seeing of composers, wait so many years to have his 
opera brought out ?—and was the delay owing to his want of confi- 
dence in the talents of the scene-painters, ship-builders and 
mechanists of the Grand Opéra? But, speculation apart, the 
whole talk about the A/fricaine is the ship that has been ‘ re- 
hearsed,” and the tremendous “sensation” expected in representa- 
tion. One would think that the maritime credit of the country 
depended on this production, and for the moment Meyerbeer is 
entirely forgotten. 

There has been a ‘ difficulty ” at the Italian Opera. Madame 
Scribe, widow of the celebrated dramatist, had sometime ago pro- 
tested legally against the production in the Salle Ventadour of the 
opera of Un Ballo in Maschera, without consideration, affirming 
that the libretto of Signor Verdi's opera was a mere translation of 
Gustave II1., ou le Bal Masqué, set to music by Auber, and 
which was written by her husband. The protest further extended 
to the operas, or their librettos rather, of the Elisir d’Amore and 
La Sonnambula, the former, as alleged, being taken from La 
Philtre, and the latter from La Somnambule, both works from the 
pen of the late M. Scribe. At the trial before the ‘ Tribunal de 
Ja Seine” the widow was defeated, but she appealed to the Im- 
perial Court, who reversed the judgment of the Tribunal, and 
recognized the right of the authors and his heirs. Of course M. 
Bagier will carry the matter before the Court of Cassation, as it is 
called, from wh:ch, I believe, there is no appeal—and there for a 
while the business ends. Madame Scribe, I hear, does not wish to 
exact her rights to the utmost, but merely desires to establish her 
distinct claims to her husband's works lest, by and bye, it might be 
urged that there was no author's rights at all. In order for the 
present to escape from Madame Scribe’s interdict, M. Bagier 
announces the Sonnambula as La Villanella Sonnambula after the 
poem of M. d’Artois, not following the drama of Scribe. Signor 
Scalese, 1 hear from the musical journals, has thrown up his en- 
gagement with the director of the Royal Italian Opera, and has 
accepted terms from Mr. Mapleson of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre. 
Signor Scalese is a very admirable buffo, and Mr. Gye will find no 
small difficulty in supplying his place. Mdlle. Guiseppina Vitali, 
Signor Fraschini’s niece, has arrived in Paris from Madrid, where, 
i learn, she has ha a real success at the Teatro de l’Oriente. She 
comes out at the Italiens as Gilda in Rigoletto. 

A new Italian singer, Mdlle. Lanari, has arrived in Paris, and 
is, I am assured, about to effect wonders in the concert-room. She 


has a special predilection for the music of Mozart and Rossini, 
She was 


which, [ take it, includes all the best schools of singing. 
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a pupil of Signor Schira, the eminent vocal professor in London, 
whom of course you know, and went to Florence for a year to 
** perfectionate ” her method under the old master, Pacini. ‘Though 
intent at present on the concert-room only, Mdlle. Lanari has 
ulterior views with respect to the stage, and in fact was two years 
at the Pergola theatre in Florence, and was one of the principal 
singers at the féte of the inauguration of Rossini’s statue at Pesaro 
last year. I shall make it my business to hear this new wonder 
directly she comes out. 

Preparations are always being made at the Théatre-Lyrique. 
The great affair-expectant at present is the production of M. 
Legouve’sdrama Les Deux Reines, with choruses written expressly 
for it by M. Gounod, and with Madame Ristori and M. Beauvallet 
in the principal characters. ‘This at all events will be a novelty, 
and on that account will be most welcome to the patrons of M. 
Carvalho. I hear great things of M. Gounod’s choruses. Mireille, 
in its reduced shape, is in greater vogue than ever and promises to 
rival Faust in attraction. It is being performed'three times a week, 
and draws large crowds. Its success for a while has put out all 
thoughts of The Enchanted Flute and Macbeth. ‘Talking of 
Macbeth, Verdi has sent M. Carvalho the third act specially altered 
and arranged for the Théatre-Lyrique. I told you last week that 
Lady Macbeth was to be sustained by Madame Rey-Balla. I can 
tell you now that M. Ismael is selected as the representative of 
Macbeth. 

A bust in marble of Scribe has been placed in the Moyer of the 
Opéra-Comique. ‘The sculptor, Mdlle. Fanny Davesne, was en- 
trusted with the work by the Minister of the Household of the 
Emperor and the Fine Arts. 

Among the minor items of musical intelligence I may mention 
the arrival in Paris of the young and fair violoncellist Mdlle. 
Klisa de Try. She appeared on Wednesday last at the entertain- 
ment given by M. and Madame Naudin and won her laurels even 
in company with some of the most noted artists of the day, of 
whom I need only name Leopold de Meyer, the Lion-pianist, and 
Mdlle. Marie Sax, the future soprano of the Africaine. On the 
following day Malle. de Try performed at one of Rossini’s soirées 
and was complimented by the gallant ‘master ” in glowing terms. 

At the third Subscription Concert of the Society of Concerts of 
the Conservatoire, the following selection was given :—Symphony 
in B flat—Beethoven ; “ Ave Verum”—Halévy ; Concerto for 
Pianoforte in G minor—Mendelssohn; Finale of La Vestale— 
Spontini ; Overture to Zampa—tHerold. 'The solos in the ‘* Ave 
Verum ” were sung by Mdlle. Sax and M. Belval, and the Concerto 
played by M. Louis Diémer. 

‘The programme of the Seventh Concert of Popular Classical 
Union was as follows :—Jupiter Symphony—Mozart ; Overture to 
Medce (first time of hearing) —M. Bargiel ; Symphony in C minor 
—Beethoven; Air de Danse (Bowrree)—S Bach; Overture to 
Freischutz—W eber. 

Paris, Ib. 1st. MontTaGvE Snoor. 

P.S.—Is B. Impromptu any relation to A. Imprompta? I sup- 
pese they are brothers—Arcades Ambo —or, Oreades Ambo, rather, 
as coming from the Ultima Thule of argumentation. Any further 
attempt on the part of the alphabetical pair to rouse me shall 
only excite me to pelt them with verses something like the follow- 
ing :— 

A was an arch-wag that tried to shoot Shoot, 
B was his brother; and he couldn’t do’t; &e. 
M. S, 





ProressoR WYLDE completed his three Hilary Lectures at the 
Gresham Institution on Tuesday, the 31st ult. ‘They appeared to 
give even more satisfaction than on the inaugurative delivery. 

‘TESTIMONIAL TO HERR AuGUsTUS MANNs.—We call attention to 
a testimonial now being got up to Herr Manns, for the zeal and 
diligence he has displayed in managing any conducting the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, a list of the subscribers to which will be found in 
another column. 

Cuervbini’s MEDEA.—The Medea of Cherubini is to be one of 
the principal novelties this season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It 
has never yet been heard in England. ‘The Medea will of course 
be Mdlle. ‘Titiens, who in that great part is likely to present to 
the operatic world a new Fidelio, Another novelty is to be 
Mozart's Die Zauberflote (Il Flauto Magico). 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Mr. Frank Mori’s new one act opera The Water Sprite was pro- 
duced on Thursday evening and obtained a genuine success, which 
owed nothing whatever to clacque or favoritism and, though 
accompanied by less boisterous manifestations, was in proportion 
more complimentary to the composer and is more likely to find an 
echo in popular sympathy. ‘The book, supplied by Mr. George 
Linley, furnishes some good situations which Mr. Mori has turned 
to the best account. ‘The principal singers were Madame Lancia, 
Messrs. George Perren, W. Weiss, Charles Lyall, Dussek and 
Aynsley Cooke. Nearly the whole weight of the musical 
performance has devolved upon the shoulders of the heroine, which 
was all the better for Madame Lancia who, more than on any 
former occasion, proved herself a thorough mistress of the vocal art 
and charmed everybody by her singing and the spirit and natural 
ease of her acting. At the fall of the curtain all the principals 
were called for and afterwards Mr. Mori. We shall notice the 
opera at length next week. 

a 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

In our last we briefly mentioned the performance of Elijah by 
this society on the 3rd instant; and although it is needless to go 
into particulars about a work so well-known as Mendelssohn's 
masterpiece, executed by artists so thoroughly familiar with their 
subject as those to whom the principal parts were entrusted, we 
must not omit a word of recognition to a young and promising 
débutante, Miss Whytock, who, possessing a voice of fine quality, 
only needs study and practice to render her a valuable addition to 
our somewhat limited list of contralto singers. Nor should the 
superb manner in which Madame Sainton-Dolby gave the Jezebel 
denunciation, so wonderfully contrasted with the soothing and tran- 
quil air, ‘* O rest in the Lord” (encored), pass unnoticed. Miss 
Louisa Pyne strengthened her position as an oratorio-singer by 
her artistic delivery of the soprano music. Mr. Montem Smith 
displayed his usual carefulness in the tenor part, winning 
deserved plaudits for “‘1f with all your hearts” and “ ‘Then shall 
the righteous ;” while Mr. Weiss fully maintained the reputation 
he has so justly earned by the dignified and devotional manner 
with which he invariably sustains the important music allotted to 
the Prophet. ‘The quartet, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” 
was repeated, but Mr. Costa wisely declined a similar request for 
the trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” which should never be separated from 
the succeeding chorus, “He watching over Israel.” All the 
choruses was remarkably well done. 

Israel in Egypt is to be performed on Friday, the 24th inst. 

S. 


———() ———— 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The oratorio of Judas Maccabzxus, selected by Mr. G. W. 
Martin for performance on Wednesday evening, again showed the 
capabilities of his young and promising choir, who acquitted them- 
selves in a manner at once reflecting credit upon themselves and 
their conductor. ‘True it is that some of the more elaborate 
choruses occasionally overtaxed their musical experience, and the 
standard of perfection was not in all cases attained ; but this should 
only stimulate the members of the choir to fresh exertions, and it 
rests with themselves to establish their fame as a permanent ‘‘ in- 
stitution” of this musical city. The names of Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Weiss will be suflicient guarantee that 
the solo parts were in safe and efficient hands, while Mr. George 
Perren, who at a very short notice took the part of Mr. Sims 
Reeves ge suffering from his late accident), exerted himself 
with both credit and success in the remarkably trying music which 
falls to the tenor voice. Miss Annette Hirst took part in the 
duets, and the following pieces were encored :—‘* From mighty 
kings” (Madame Rudersdorff), ‘Sound an alarm” (Mr. George 
Perren), and the chorus, ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes.” 


—— 
MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

The first subscription concert of the season was in every sense a 
complete success. Not only was the selection admirable in itself, 
but the manner in which this accomplished body of amateurs sang 
the various part-songs and madrigals was worthy of the highest 
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praise. When all was so well done it would be almost invidious 
to specify any particular piece, but we may mention that Henry 
Smart’s charming part-song, ‘‘ Lady rise,” Spofforth’s well-known 
glee, “ Hail, smiling morn,” Pinsulti’s ‘‘'The sea hath its pearls,” 
and the conductor's own clever and tuneful ‘‘ Awake, awake” so 
delighted the audience that they were all unanimously and deser- 
vedly encored, a like compliment being paid to Mr. Cummings 
for ‘The last rose of summer,” which, however well sung, sounds 
too sentimental for a male voice. Miss Whytock’s agreeable and 
unobtrusive style of singing won all sympathy in the solo allotted 
to her, ‘* Swallow, swallow,” the distinct enunciation of every 
word being by no means one of the least recommendations of this 
young lady. Herr Ludwig Straus, whose performances at the 
Monday Popular Concerts have stamped his excellence as a player, 
gave two solos, the first, the quintet in Lucia, on the fiddle alone, 
the second, Ernst’s ‘‘ Rondo Papageno,” both rousing to enthusiasm 
an audience which filled every corner of St. James’s Hall. 

STEPHEN Rounp. 
ee , 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the concert, on Monday (the 106th), St. James’s Hall was 
crammed to suffocation. The renown of Dussek’s /nvocation and 
its performance by Madame Arabella Goddard had attracted all 
musical London. The concert began with Mozart's Divertimento 
in B flat, which twice produced so great an effect last season. ‘This 
piece, composed in 1777, is the third of four pieces written by 
Mozart for the same combination of instruments—two violins, 
viola, violoncello and.two horns. The players on Monday were 
MM. Ludwig Straus, L. Ries, H. Webb, Daubert, C. Harper and 
Standen. The work “ went” splendidly : and the second minuet 
and trio (the violin part admirably executed by Herr Straus) 
obtained a loud encore. 

Dussek’s sonata was listened to from one end to the other with 
breathless interest. ‘The performance was worthy of the music, 
The breadth, grandeur and impassioned fervor of the opening 
allegro; the stately playfulness of the minuet (in canon); the 
glowing richness of the trio, which contrasted with it so beauti- 
fully; the solemn tranquillness and devotional melody of the 
adagio, with its tender and exquisite episode in the minor key ; the 
quaint and varied expression, the alternate quietude and impetuo- 
sity of the finale, one of Dussek’s model rondos, were all reflected in 
the playing. ‘The spirit of the old master was in the fingers of 
his young and gifted interpretess. ‘The audience—spell-bound to 
the end by the witchery of the music and the magic of the playing 
—only gave loose to their enthusiasm when the last note of each 
movement had died away, and then burst into unrestrained 
manifestations of delight. After the rondo there was a tumult of 
applause, which would not be quelled until Madame Arabella 
Goddard had returned to the platform. It was a legitimate 
triumph in a legitimate cause. 

The brilliant septet of Hummel—played by Madame Goddard 
(piano), Mr. S. Pratten (flute), Mr. Barret (oboe), Mr. C. Harper 
(horn), Mr. H. Webb (viola), M. Daubert (violoncello), and Mr. 
C. Severn (double-bass)—was another magnificent treat. How 
Madame Goddard executes this famous composition, it is needless 
to remind our readers; nor is it requisite to say how admirably 
she was supported by the eminent instrumentalists asscciated with 
her. The minuetto and scherzo was rapturously encored, and each 
movement applauded with enthusiasm. It was a good idea on 
the part of Mr. Chappell to make this septet-—which is as lengthy 
and elaborate as it is brilliant—the single instrumental piece of the 
second part. 

‘The singers were the Misses Wells, who pleased everybody by 
their nice and unaffected delivery of Winter's ‘ Vaghi colli” and 
Mozart's “ Sull Varia.” . 

At the next concert L’Invocation is to be again repeated by 
Madame Goddard, who will also take the pianoforte part in 
Mendelssohn’s Second Quartet (F minor.) Beethoven's Septct, and 
a quartet by Haydn, complete the programme—one of the richest 
Mr, Chappell has ever provided for his patrons. 


Muttoniana. 


A communication from an old Muttonian is always welcome. 
Dr. Shoe, therefore, readily impinges the subjoined, from Mr. 
‘Tidbury How (aware, at the same time, that the facts of which it 
treats are by this time a thought musty) :— 

A Buperr or Concerts. 

Str,—Several programmes of recent concerts have Leen for some 
time, as Mr. Ap’Mutton would say, “ on the wire,” but they must now 
be cleared off, or that implement will be repleted. First, we come to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert of the 13th January, when The 
Last Judgment of Spohr and the Lolgesang of Mendelssohn were per- 
formed. To my mind (and I hope to yours also) the former is the 
greatest work of its composer, who tried, and succeeded in, every 
branch of the musical art. Complicated as the music is with every 
possible modulation, syncopation, and change of form as well as of key, 
there is always the beauty of unity of design visible, and the skill and 
Jearning of the author are never employed but to attain an effect of 
power and force of expression. Let the two fine overtures, the 
very lovely quartet with chorus, “Blest are the departed,” the 
prodigious “ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty,” stand as instances of 
these characteristics. ‘Che performance was the best 1 have ever heard 
of this work. The solo parts were sung by Madame Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Patey. The purity and 
force of Madame Sainton’s singing in the concerted pieces was a towe1 
of strength throughout. Madame Sherrington never takes a new part 
without showing new powers. Mr. Cummings is the best substitute 
for Mr. Sims Reeves we could have; and Mr. Patey is fast rising to 
the topmost rank of the profession. It is not possible, I think, to listen 
to the Lobgesang without a feeling of astonishment at the inexhaust- 
ible resources of its composer, and the prodigality with which they 
are everywhere employed. The three movements of the symphony, 
so different in manner of expression, and so equally colossal in pro- 
portions, the wonderful power and impetuosity of the chorusses, and 
the beauty of the solos and duets make a work which ranks with any 
production of the musical intellect. Madame Sherrington sang the 
first soprano part with great spirit and brillianey. ‘he second was 
taken by a lady named Mrs. Sydney Smith, unknown to fame, and 
likely to remain so. The programme was repeated on Friday, the 
20th, when Madame Rudersdortf succeeded Madame Sherrington, and 
Mr. Weiss Mr. Patey. On the 27th £uijah was performed in a manner 
that makes criticism unnecessary. Miss Louisa Pyne’s singing of 
“Hear ye, Israel,” was admirably appreciative of its magnificence. 
Mr. Montem Smith sang the tevor airs with extreme care. “O rest 
in the Lord,” sung by Madame Sainton, was encored, the perfection 
and delicacy of the reading being irresistible. 

Change we our ground. The first Monday Popular Concert was on 
the 16th of January, when Herr Ernst Pauer was the pianist. Lis 
name is sufficiently before the public to justify Mr. Arthur Chappell ; 
but to describe his perfurmance of Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor is 
simply impossible. In the twelfth opus of Beethoven (Sonata in E flat 
for Pianoforte and Violin) Herr Pauer was well supported by the neat 
and careful playing of Herr Ludwig Straus. The quartets this time 
were the 10th in E flat of Beethoven, one of the glories of his “ middle 
period,” and the B minor of Mendelssohn (with pianoforte)—written 
‘by that precocious genius before he had completed his fifteenth year. 
Mr. Renwick and Miss Louisa Pyne were the singers. At the third 
coneert were played Spohr’s quintet in G major, for stringed instru- 
ments, one of the freest and most spontaneous of the many works of 
the class he published; and Haydn’s quartet in C major, op. 33. 
Madame Arabella Goddard made her first appearance this season, and 
played, for the first time at these concerts, Dussek’s sonata in F minor, 
op. 77, entitled, L’Jncocation, She could not have appeared to more 
advantage than in a comparatively unknown work, whose beauties she 
displayed to the full. She seems, if it be possible, to have more grace 
and depth of expression than ever. Her playing of the Adagio, ma 
solenne, the third movement, can never be forgotten. The Trio in D 
minor of Mendelssohn was her other selection: Full of melodious 
themes, treated with all Mendelssohn’s skill and felicity, no one can 
deny the greatness of this work, one of many scores, each or any of 
which would justify the high place among great musicians which the 
world has given him. In this Herr Ludwig Straus and M. Daubert 
assisted Madame Goddard. The singer was Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
M. Benedict accompanied the vocal music at both concerts. 

Tipsury How. 


Dr. Shoe hopes that on anoth2r occasion Mr. How will be 
earlier with his ‘* budget.” 


To Owain Ar’Mutton, Esa. 





LAVENDER Pitt. 


~S1r,—Last week’s correspondence was evidently inserted under the 
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immediate supervision of Miss Prints, whose inaccurate rendering of 
“« precepts,” proves that she is at present wholly in the dark as to who’s 
who. When next any allusion (the last was an illusion) is made to 
me, pray desire her (Miss Prints) to be very particular to state accurately 
that I live exactly opposite the other side the way, though not out of 
a spirit of opposition. ‘I'he omission of this clue to my whereabouts 
in last week’s number struck me as most ungenerous, but I am not 
touchy ; techy is, I believe more correct, and certainly looks more 
scholastic ; but as nobody uses it, and as I am nobody, I never use it 
either. The more 1 meditate over last week’s letters, the more per- 
suaded Iam how inadequate Dr. Shoe is to replace your noble self. 
He impinges everything with a recklessness which proclaims that La 
Forza del Destino urges him blindly forward in defiance of reason and 
common sense. Under these circumstances you can scarcely view my 
present communication as either intrusive or obtrusive. The whole 
civilized world is in danger of being misinformed, misled, mistaken, 
and mystified through the indiscretion of that blundering Shoe. I 
maintain that without foot notes, Mr. Weller’s letter is wholly un- 
intelligible; shoerly Dr. Shoe might have attended to that department ! 
‘There is a nasty derisive tone about Mr. Weller’s contribution, which 
detracts materially from its otherwise very questionable merit. Not 
being familiar with orchestral slang, I am at a loss to understand what 
he means by saying that “ Perhaps Mr. Wells does not play swell 
enough” to be allowed to play a solo. Has this expression reference 
to his fogs or to his performance? If to the latter, I should like to 
know how much of “the swell” is required to make a solo player 
acceptable. Some people might cultivate “the diminish” with good 
effect. However, be these matters as they may, Mr. Well’s tone atones 
in my poor opinion for everything, I am proud of my countryman, 
and hope that in future all cavillers will leave him ‘alone with his 
solo.” Ihave now done with Wells, but not with Weller. Towards 
the end of hig letter, he tells us (Oh, why did Dr. Shoe insert it ?) that 
“ Truth is said to lie in a well,’ Having made so monstrous and con- 
tradictory an assertion, he can scarcely wonder that we should require 
him to give up his authority; if he declines to do so, the inference 
will be painfully obvious. ‘The next letter, to which I should like to 
draw your attention, is number 38. Its writer evidently prefers 
adjectives to adverbs, and fiction to truth, unless indeed Miss Prints 
has had a finger in the pie. ‘Those “ Burbles” he mentioned, are two 
“unprotected females,’ who have recently~ scraped together money 
enough to j;urchase a sewing machine. I need not tell you how 
grieved I am to hear that they make so bad a use of it as to endeavour 
to sow “ seeds of dissension” where but very dubious harmony reigned 
before. As no more letters are to be inserted without preciput, 1 (for 
once) have no alternative; therefore in the sincere hope that you will 
allow me to retain my occiput,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Dartte OLD. 

Dr. Shoe (respectfully) is obliged to Mr. Old for his good 
opinion. Nevertheless, the preciput has not come to foot. Dr. 
Shoe’s address is, Boot and Hook, Shoebury. Dr. Shoe forwards 
all preciputs to Mr. Ap’Mutton. Also Dr. Shoe does not under- 
stand why, because ‘* nobody ” uses the word ‘ techy ” (Dr. Shoe 
would have spelt it tetchy), Mr. Old should say, ‘“ And as I 
am ‘nobody,’ I never use it either.” Dr. Shoe would have said 
neither—and also that Mr. Old being “ nobody” (which Dr. Shoe 
can understand) he (Old) should do, not not do as ** nobody ” does. 


Dr. Suor,—that pinches—(think not the Dr, means Dear,—no— 
which it’s for Doctor), you’ve accused me of want of “ton,” because 
the “tone” of my “new-hatched” communication had too much 
“ familiarity” in it for a “beginner.” “ Beloved Shoe—beloved star— 
thou art so near and yet so tar.” I hope the f——y did not breed 
contempt. I write, Oh! Shoe, asking to be allowed the “key” 
whereby I may ascertain the uncasing of the technicalities or words 
used in the mystic Free-masonry of Muttoniana. A “chop” will 
enable me to comprehend the entire animal. ‘To begin with “impinge.” 
In my ignorance I flew to “‘ Walker,” and there found—* Impinge,” 
to fall against, to strike againsi, to clash with ;—and again— conferrea- 
tion”—the solemnization of marriage by eating bread together. So 
perhaps when I’ve sent you a few more “loaves,” I may call you 
“Dear.” Presuming you to be the “ Right Shoe,” I humbly beg to 
subscribe myself the Lert Drrro, 


Dr. Shoe impinges the foregoing without an eye to confareation. 
The dictionary used by Muttonians is apparently not that used by 
* Left Ditto.” (Tant pis pour “ Left Ditto”). 

To Dr. Suor. 

Sir,—You are a clever ‘‘ Shoe,” and yourfriend “ Grub” is aclever 
“Grub.” But you, “Shoe,” have put your foot in it, and “ Grub” 
has got into the wrong hole. That hole is the abyss in Rome. 
Who told you, Shoe, or him, Grub, that the gentleman which jumped 
















into that hole was Quintus Curtius? I thought Marcus was the 
Christian-Pagan name of the jumper, who though a Jumper was not a 
Quaker. I thought I would just mention this thought to you two, 
“Shoe” and “ Grub,” adding the assurance of my profound abyss—I 
mean esteem. Zamiets Own. 

Dr. Shoe has put in no foot. He (Shoe) is not answerable for 
the mistakes of him (Grub). As a proof—what says Titus Livius 
(one of Mr. Ap’Mutton’s later Roman chums) :— 

“Tum M. Curtium, juvenem bello egregium, castigasse ferunt dubitantes, 
an ullum magis Romanum bonum, quam arma virtusque esset. Silentio facto, 
templa Deorum immortalium, que foro imminent. Capitoliumque intuentem 
et manus nunc in calum,” &e., &e. 

Mr. Owl will at once perceive that Dr. Shoe is as well up in his 
Livy as he (Owl) is tant soit peu well down to his Lempriere. 
As to Quintus Curtius Rufus, whose book, De Rebus gestis 
Alexandri Magni Macedonum Regis, was corrected by Mr. Ap’M., 
who had followed (or rather accompanied) Alexander the Great 
in his wars and forages, and afterwards became acquainted 
with Quintus the Red, Dr. Shoe could recite by memory, from the 
beginning—“‘ Inter heec, Alexander, ad conducendum ex Pelepo- 
nesso militem, &c.,” to the end—‘‘ omnisque memorize ac nomini 
honos habetur ”—without missing a syllable, just as readily as he 
could recite Thucydides or Xenophon. 

Srr,—I arm an old maid, a very old maid, but I can still hear pretty 
well and count up to a hundred if not interrupted. Iam too infirm to 
undertake any active duties, so I pass a great deal of time in wondering 
why Mr. Watson, to whose performance on the violin (my favorite 
instrument) I have formerly listened with so much pleasure, has not 
played once during the last two years. I wonder whether an equally 
good German violinist would have been equally neglected. I wonder 
why there has only been one flute solo at the Crystal Palace during 
the last twelve months, and whether Mr. Watson and Mr. Wells are 
really considered so inferior to Mr. Pape and Mr. Bonniseau as to be 
wholly ineligible as soloists. All my friends are musical, and I have 
repeatedly heard them say that Mr, Watson’s intonation is unusually 
good, and that without being, or pretending to be a Joachim, he is an 
efficient and agreeable performer, I wonder whether he is kept in the 
background because the foreign leader of the palace band cannot play 
half as well. I wonder whether Mr. Manns is quite satisfied with his 
first horn in Weber’s music; if he ts, I’m not, but 1 am only 

Owain Ar’Murton, Esq. AN Oup Mar. 

Dr. Shoe, having received no preciput, only impinges the fore- 
going in consideration of Mr. Watson, for whose fiddling he (Shoe) 
is aware that Mr. Ap’ Mutton entertains a high respect. At the 
same time Dr. Shoe is consoled by a piece of poetry (for music)—a 
“« Farewell to Aieleen,” communicated by a bard, hight Fletcher— 
B. Willis Fletcher. 

Oh! sad are the hours when parted from thee, 
And gloomy the shadows hov'ring around, 
For ah! ’tis but in the bright sunshine and splendor 
Of thy bright blue eyes that pure pleasure is found ; 
And yet we must part, thou faithful and fond one, 
For a fortune I'll seek o'er the sea, 
And when on the ocean, the wild billows surging— 
Believe me, dear Aieleen, I'll think but of thee. 
Tho’ sunny the clime I seek for a fortune, 
No charin will the scene have for me, 
Of thee I shall ever be dreaming, dear Aieleen, 
And Erin, my bright Emerald home ‘cross the sea ; 
If fortune but smiles on my houest endeavors, 
No longer abroad will I linger or roam, 
But return to my Aicleen and claim her for ever, 
And live in old Erin, my bright Emerald home. 

‘‘Old Maid” should peruse the foregoing, and console herself as 

Dr. Shoe has consoled himself. 
Haypn. 

Dear Suoz,—What did Haydn know ot the broad Austrian dialect ?— 
what of French ?—what of Italian ?—what of English ?—what of Latin ? 
I have bets with Von Bismarck, who has bets with the King, about all 
these matters, and wish to refer the decision to Ap’Mutton; but 1 hear 
Ap’ Mutton has been invited to the Tuileries, to correct the proof sheets 
of his friend Louis Napoleon’s Life of Cesar (much to the chagrin, as 1 
hear, of Pio 1X.). Will you therefore decide in his absence? The 
King is also curious about 46 canons,—also about Hadyn’s wife, in re 
said canons,—also about medals, said to have been preserved by Ester- 
hazy,—also about an iron coffin,—also about Luigi and Tomasini,—but 
Bismarck cares not asong about these—only the bets. Preciput here- 
with.—Yours, dear Shoe, 


Schloso Esel, Feb. 6. A. Lonarars. 
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Haydn spoke the broad Austrian dialect, and his discourse was 
lentifully interlarded with those comic and original expressions 
uliar to the Austrians. Haydn had little command of the 
Frenek language, but spoke the Italian very fluently and with 
Jeasure, in English could express himself so as to be understood, 
and understood as much Latin as occurs in the Catholic service. 
So early as the year 1807 Haydn agreed for a good remuneration 
to give up books, music, and medals, to the House of Prince Ester- 
hazy, after death. Of the unprinted finished pieces there were not 
many, excepting church pieces. The most interesting are 46 
canons, chiefly on German songs, which were placed in frames and 
glazed. ‘“ I was not rich enough,” said Haydn, ‘to purchase 
beautiful pictures ; I therefore made myself a tapestry, which it is 
not in every one’s power to have.” Haydn's wife once complained 
of the want of money, and told her husband, that if he were to 
die to-morrow there was not enough to bury him. ‘If that should 
happen,” re lied Haydn, ‘then take the canons to the music- 
dealers, and I will be bound for it they are worth as much as my 
funeral expenses.” Prince Esterhazy intended to preserve at Eisen- 
stadt, in Hungary, the medals Haydn received, along with musical 
books, writings, and manuscripts. The Prince removed Haydn's 
body in an iron coffin to Eisenstadt in Hungary, where he reposes, 
in the vaults formerly belonging to the Franciscans, by the side of 
many male and female musicians, who had been in the service of 
the Prince Esterhazy’s chapel—of which number Luigi and 
Tomasini. Dr. Shoe is sure of all this, having heard it from Mr. 
Ap’ Mutton, who knew Haydn well, and was intimate with 
Esterhazy. (Preciput acknowledged). 


GoLponI. 

Dr. Rug presents his respects to Dr. Shoe; and having overheard 
Mr. Shirley Brooks deny (at a convival meeting) that the Italian dra- 
maturgist, Carlo Goldoni, wrote a comedy, which was played during 
the Carnival at Venice in 1762 (three years—to fit the assertion to a 
musical paper—after Handel’s death), in which there was a character 
named Anzoletto, would feel obliged if Dr. Shoe would set the matter 
at rest. Dr. Rug encloses preciput. 


Dr. Rug (having enclosed the preciput) is right, and Mr. Shirley 
Brooks (having enclosed no preciput) is wrong. ‘ Sior Anzoletto, 
Disegnatore di Stoffe,” is undoubtedly one ef the personages of 
said comedy, written by said author, and played at said city, in 
said year. Mr. Ap’Mutton (as Dr. Shoe has frequently been told 
by his revered chief) was present at the first, second, and ninth 
representations, and supped with Goldoni, after the comedy, on 
each occasion. The name of the comedy, by the way, was Una 
delle ultime Sere di Carnovale. 

Caylor Shoe. 

Shoebury—Boot and Hook—Jan. 27. 








How TO PRESERVE PRESTIGE.—The managers of the Philbarmonic 
Circle of Bordeaux having proposed to Mademoiselle Adelinax 
Patti to sing at one of their concerts, received from her brother-in- 
law, M. Strakosch, a reply, saying that she must first obtain the 
consent of her director, M. Bagier, now in Madrid, and that if 
this consent be obtained, her services may be had in consideration 
of being paid 10,000f.! Several papers remark on the enormity 
of this demand ; but the Journal de Rouen observes, that if Made- 
moiselle Patti were to accept a moderate sum—say 1,000f. a con- 
cert—so as to enable the various large towns of France to engage 
her services, she would soon lose her prestige.—(Paris Correspond- 
ence of * The Times.”) 


Nice.—(From a Correspondent).—At this period of the year 
there are always at Nice a succession of concerts of the most agree- 
able kind. One of these recently given was the splendid féte 
under the patronage of the Countess Orisini, who, not frugalising 
her own talent, sang an air from the Italiana in Alyeri with bril- 
liant success. An entertainment of far greater interest, however, 
was the concert given at the Italian Theatre under the direction of 
the Baroness Vigier (Sophie Cruvelli) for the benefit of the poor 
of the town, in which the renowned ex-soprano played and sang 
Norma with all the fire and magnificence of former days, and 
created a sensation equivalent to the glories of Paris and London. 


MADLLE. Von Murska.—In connection with the Imperial 
Operahouse we will now speak at length of the eminently fine 
performance of Madlle. von Murska as Linda, on which we 
touched only briefly in our last letter. Madlle. von Murska 
proved herself in this character a greater singer than in any 
previous one, and achieved an artistic triumph. Her Linda was 
a picture created by an artist of genius, who appeared most richly, 
highly, and originally endowed by nature, tebe promises, when 
she has attained her full maturity, to fix without fail her name in 
tha history of the German‘stage. The bold and dashing tones of 
her voice, which flowed from her lips as the notes flow from the 
throat of a bird, showed, in no instance, despite the various inter- 
polated pieces, the slightest sign of fatigue, and always produced 
an entrancing effect. The fair and aveomplished artist, who, on 
her first appearance, was greeted with applause from all sides, and 
honored with the same after every air she sang, has created even a 
deeper impression in this part than in that of the much praised 
Lucia.—( Vienna Paper.) 

TestimMontaL To Mr. Manns.—Subseriptions already received : 














£ s.d.| £ s.d.| £ s.d, 
Mrs Leef ... ss 0 2 6| Col. and Mrs. |Mrs. John Moore... 1 1 0 
Mrs. De Vitre 200 Brownlow 0 & 0|/W.Cook ... ..1 1 0 
Mrs. J. Terry 010 0| Mrs. Beatson ...0 2 6/W. Hurst ... .. 110 
James Banks ...0 5 0|Mr. J. C. Hodges.. 0 10 0) B. Muggeridge ...} 1 @ 
Mrs. Banks... ...0 5 0|Capt. Payne... ...0 5 0| Henry Moore -11 0 
Miss Banks... ... 0 2 6/| Misses Payne 010 0} Robert Freggert...1 1 0 
Miss E. Banks ... 0 2 6/George Norbury... 1 1 0/J. Diller owt 6 -€ 
Miss L. Banks ...0 2 6/ Mrs. Standring ...0 5 ©|Miss Moore... ... 110 
Miss M. Banks ...0 2 6/Mss. W. Reynolds 0 5 0| Mrs. Old ~@ 9 6 
Master B. Banks... 0 2 6|Capt. Campbell ...0 5 0)|S. Hanly + «010 0 
Major Brownlow... 0 10 6|Mrs. Campbell ...0 2 6/H. P. Sutton ~05 0 
J. Whiffen ... ... 0 5 O| Mrs. Welch... ...1 1 0} W.C. Richards..010 0 
Julia 8. Batter ... 0 2 6|Hon.Mrs,Vansittart2 2 0|AFriend ... ..0 2 6 
Thomas Hill - 0 5 O|Mrs. Margetson...1 1 0|— Walmsly... ..0 2 6 
Mary E. Hill . 0 & O|Mrs. Potter... ...010 0/| Cecil Clark... ..010 6 
J. H. Coles... ... 010 6| Capt. H. Baker,z.n.0 5 O|Mr. Smith .. ..0 5 0 
Edwin Bele... ... 010 0O| Mrs. Burges... ... 0 5 O| Mrs. Skedge... ... 026 
William Fowler... 0 5 0|Mr.&Mrs.Seymourl 1 @/ Miss Bateman ...1 1 0 
Mrs. McLeod ... 010 06|James Clark... ... 1 1 0|Capt. Welch -910 0 
Geo. J. Cockerell.. 1 1 0| Henry A. Cleaver. 1 1 ©} William Clark ...1 1 0 
Mrs. Linnett... ... @ BS C1F. Cae wo wo wl 1 OW. Davies 1.0 2 110 
T. B. Whalley ...1 1 0|J. B. Morris... ... 1 1 OjJ. Sherrard... ... 010 6 
J. Wilson 1 tl 0/G. Russell v1 1 ©|Mrs. Hodgkinson.. 7 1 6 
E. Walhouse 0 2 6/Rev. 8. Turnour...1 1 0}Mr. H. A. Cleaver 815 6 
Dr. Butter ... sv 1 1 0{|John Moore... ... 3 0|Mr.G. Miller 2.414 0 
Misses Howard ... 0 10 6} Miss Russell... ... 0 0/|Mr. J. Hadland ...116 6 
Mrs. Ewart ... ... 0 5 0| Miss Turnour ° 1 0} Rev. J. Turnour... 310 0 
Miss Ewart ... ... 0 2 6/ Miss Fookes... 2 6|Mr.Holt ... .. 1410 0 
Miss S. Ewart ...0 2 6|Miss Hale ... ...0 5 ©|Mr. C.Mortimer...1 1 0 
Miss Mary Ewart.. 0 2 6/|Messrs.Ewer&Co. 2 2 0|Mr. M.D. Riicher.1 1 6 
Mrs. 8.Sepper ...0 5 0O/| Miss Priddy... ...0.10 0| Miss Reicy .. ..1 1 0 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Avpison & Lucas.—Grande Fantaisie on “ God save the Queen” and “ Partaut pour 
La Syrie,” by Madame W. G. Stretton. 





Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
A century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache ; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

















Published this Day. 


‘MY HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 


The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by ADOLFO FERRARI. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








The receipts realised 2,000 francs. ‘The concert is an annual gift 
from the Baroness to the poor of Nice. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 
(“ Mein Herz ist im Hochland.”) 
; ComposeD BY 
ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of ** Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Chappell’s Wusical Magazine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SIIILLING NUMBERS. Post Free, 1s, 2d.; or Three for 3s. 4d. 





No. 
60 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 
49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 
43 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 
47 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use 
44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
40 Valses by D'Albert and other eminent Composers. 
39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 
38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 
37 Country, Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 
36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35 Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Songs. (Second series.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 
33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 
32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
31 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by €harles Hallé (No, 5). 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 
28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D'Albert, &c. 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D’Albert, &c. 
25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 
24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 
23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies. 
21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianoforte. 
18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 
17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
14 Ten Songs, by Schubert. English and German Words, 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Becthoven’s Sonatas, Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
9 Fifty Valses, by C. D’Albert, Strauss, &c. 
8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Keenig, &c. 
7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D'Albert, &c., complete. 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 
5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 
4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 
2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


N.B. All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 








CHAPPELL’S 


Cheap Works for Various Instruments 


Price 1s. 6d. each, post free, 





Chappell's Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular English Concertina Tutor, 

Chappeli's Popular German Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Harmonium Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Violoncello Tutor. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Faust,” fur Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English 
Concertina, 

Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D'Albert’s,) First and Second Series for Violin 
Flute, or Cornet. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs, for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English Concertina, 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &., for Violin. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish and Scotch Airs, ditto, Flute, Cornet, or Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Quadrilles, by D’Albert, for Dancing, for English Concertina 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Sets of Waltzes, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Polkas, by D'Albert, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D’Albert’s,) for ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c., for German Concertinas, 

Chappell'’s 100 Popular Airs, Songs, Dances, &c., for ditto. 

Chappetl’s Popular Songs, with accompaniment. In 2 books, for ditto. 

Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies, 1st and 2nd Sets, for Harmonium, 

Chappell’s 50 Secular Melodies, for ditto. 


Lonpon: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 


TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LLEWELYN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


THE ENGLISH WORDS BY 


THOMAS OLIPHANT, 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY), 


TALHAIARN, 


THE MUSIC BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 


The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, 
Price One Guinea and a Half. 


THE FOLLOWING PIECES ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


Recitative and War-Song—“ Firm as the sea- 
girtrock” ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
Sung by Mr. Suis Reeves. 


Recitative and Air—“Oh! fain would I recall 
the days” ye ; : ‘ : . £0 
Sung by Miss Epira Wyryve. 


Legendary Ballad (in A minor)—“ Gelert’s 
Grave” (Bedd Gelert) . : ‘ ; » 


Sung by Mapame Sarntron-Dotsy. 
Ditto (inC minor) . ‘ ; : ‘ . 3 0 
Duet—“ Oh, joy beyond expressing” . ‘ . & @ 


Sung by Miss Eprra Wynne and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Bridal March—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) 4 0 


Recitative and Air—“ Brave Sons of Cambria” 2 
Sung by Mr. Sms Reeves. 
Terzetto—“ Long may ye live” . ‘ es 


Sung by Miss Eoirn Wynne, Mr. Sis Reeves, and 
Mr. Lewis Tuomas. 


i) 
o 


‘The Chorus Parts, Complete, Price 16s. 


LONDON: 


ADDISON & LUCAS, 
210 REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE 


NEW & POPULAR 


Dance Music 


OF THE SEASON. 














The Punch and Judy Quadrilles . 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 


As. 






The Punch and Judy Lancers 






Quadrilles . AS. 
By H. S. ROBERTS. 
The Punch and Judy Waltzes . 4s. 
By MARRIOTT. 
The Punch and Judy Polka . 38. 





By MARRIOTT. 












The Punch and Judy Galop. . . 8s 
By MARRIOTT. =} 

The Banting Quadrilles . 4s 
By MARRIOTT. 

The Happy Home Quadrilles . . 4s. 
By MARRIOTT. 

The Irish Quadrilles ..... 4s. 





By MARRIOTT. 





The “Sing Birdie, Sing” Valses . 


On Ganz’s Popular Song. By MARRIOTT. 


As. 





All splendidly illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 













ASHDOWN & PARRY 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 












BOOSEY & C0,, HOLLES ST. 


Published this day, 
PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA, 


MOZART'S 
PIANOFORTE 
SONATAS 


COMPLETE. 


EDITED BY 


W. DORKELL, ESQ., 


IN ONE VOLUME, 


PRINTED FROM NEWLY ENGRAVED PLATES, 


PAPER COVER. 
ALSO, 


THE SAME WORK 


WITH MEMOIR & PORTRAIT, 


Bound in Green Cloth, 16s., 
Or Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, 18s., 


UNIFORM WITH 


BOOSEY & Co.’s GUINEA EDITION 


BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, 










LONDON ; 
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THE NEW OPERA, 


LARA, 


A. watttaee 


Now being Played at HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE with the most brilliant success. 


THE FAVORITE SONGS. 


When our Noble Count comes back . 


Sung by Miss CorrReELt. 


Her eyes’ bright glances, (Romance) . 
Sung by Mr. RENWICK. 


Watch for ever keeping 


Sung by Mr. G. Honey. 


The merry bells shall ring 


Sung by Mr. G. Honey. 


To a far distant past, (Romance) 
Sung by Miss Romer. 





2 6 
26 
26 
2 6 
26 
» 30 
3 0 
2 6 
26 


Arab Song . 


Sung by Miss Lovisa Pyne. 
When Lara marched, (Drinking Song) 


Sung by Mr. Swirt. 


From that dread past, (Cavatina) 


Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. 


Father to me, (Ballad) 


Sung by Mr. Swirr. 





The entire Opera for Voice and Pianoforte, 
price 25s., will be ready in a few days. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS 


Osborne,} Kuhe, Madame Oury, Brinley 
Richards, Rummel and Ascher. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Coote, Musgrave, and T. Browne. 


METZLER & CO, 
8/, Great Marlborough Street, London. 














HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


NEW AND POPULAR 


Dance Music. 





SOLO. DUET. 


*London Season Quadrilles - 48. 5s. 
C. GODFREY. 


*King of Diamond’s Quadrilles 48, 5s. 
C. JOHNSON, 


*Palikare Quadrilles 4s. 


GIRONCI. 


*Irresistible Lancers 4s. 


C. GODFREY. 


Frost Polka - - 
MIMIE. 


Dot Polka - - = - 
BLOE. 


*London Season Waltz - 
C. GODFREY. 


*Dawn of Love Waltz - 
C. GODFREY. 


*Sparkling Moselle Galop 
C. GODFREY. 


*London Séason Galop - 
C. GODFREY. 


3s, 
8s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
As. 
ALL BEAUTIFULLY icusspetin, 
Those marked thus * can be had arranged for Full Orchestra. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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